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We Tapped a Market Older 
Competitors Had Only 
Scratched 


By J. H. CATTELL 
General Manager, WARNER-PATTERSON COMPANY 
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Just as the football fan prefers a play- 
by-play report of the game’s progress via 
radio direct from the field—so does your 
trade and sales staff prefer a day-by-day 
report of changes and developments in 
your line of merchandise. 


The most convenient, efficient, and prof- 
itable method of keeping them posted on 
price changes, new products, discontinued 
items and other live news about your 
line, is to adopt the loose-leaf system of 
cataloging. 


By supplying them with new pages to 
replace obsolete information as changes 
occur, you enable them to “tune-in” on 
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the progress of the game, any time, 
simply by turning to the proper page in 
your catalog. 

It is the up-to-the-minute catalog that 
gets the orders from your trade in be- 
tween salesmen’s calls—especially in 
these days of hand-to-mouth buying. 


Before you lay out your next catalog, 
write for full information on the loose- 
leaf catalog system—the play-by-play 
method of keeping salesmen and dealers 
posted. No obligation. 


The HEINN COMPANY 


349 FLORIDA ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Bausch & Lomb Sport Glass is 
small enough for the vest pocket, 
has an enormous field of view and is 
fully corrected for color. Sold by 
high-grade opticians everywhere. 


Your 
Company’s 
Christmas Gift 


Not too expensive look- 
ing—sure to be appre- 
ciated—something not 
everyone will give— 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


SPORT 
GLASS 


Specially Priced 
for 
Christmas Giving 
Can be engraved with 
your Company’s Signa- 
ture or the name of 
each recipient — this, 
however, takes time 
and orders should be 

placed now. 


A SAMPLE ON MEMO IF YOU 
DESIRE 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
677 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


z 


@ Other optical gift suggestions, 
include the magnarule, Podset 
magnifiers, reducing glasses, etc. 
Ask for our booklet of these items. 
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Say that 


Davip H. CoLcorp, who announced 
his resignation on July 1 as vice- 
president of Shields and Colcord, has 
opened his own advertising agency 
under the name of David H. Colcord, 
Inc. His offices are located in the 
Adams Franklin Building, Chicago. 
Mr. Colcord was formerly with the 
Reincke-Ellis Company of Chicago, 
and previous to that was editor of the 
Dartnell Sales Service and contribut- 
ing editor to SALES MANAGEMENT 
magazine. 


GATES FERGUSON, a former vice- 
president of the International Adver- 
tising Association, who became man- 
ager of national advertising for the 
B. F. Goodrich Company on May 1, 
was recently made advertising direc- 
tor, in charge of all Goodrich adver- 
tising. The company’s national and 
local advertising departments have 
been consolidated, and Frank Tucker, 
former local advertising manager, is 
now manager of the Goodrich branch 
office at Toledo, Ohio. 


WALTER C. HELLMANN, advertising 
director and sales promotion manager 
of <A. B. Kirschbaum Company, 
clothing manufacturer of Philadel- 
phia, recently resigned. Mr. Hell- 
mann was at one time advertising 
manager of Levy Brothers, Louisville, 
and during his stay in that city was 
president of the Advertising Club and 
organizer and first president of the 
Louisville Better Business Bureau. 


W. P. Luioyp, formerly art director 
of the Charles Daniel Frey Company, 
is now with the Geyer Company, of 
Dayton, in the same capacity. He 
has been in the past art director for 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald and H. K. 
McCann. Ray C. BEERY, formerly 
copy chief of Ruthrauff and Ryan, 
Inc., of New York, has joined the copy 
staff of the Geyer Company as an ac- 
count executive. 


WILLIAM C. WELLS, formerly as- 
sistant general sales manager of the 
National City Company with offices in 
Chicago, has been promoted to as- 
sistant vice-president and transferred 
to the Boston office. Mr. Wells joined 
the company in 1919 as a salesman in 
the Kansas City territory. In 1923 
he was promoted to district sales man- 
ager and in 1925 he became assistant 
general sales manager. He was 
transferred to the Chicago office at 
that time. 


Courtesy The Pullman Company, 


WALLACE H. MCLAUTHLIN, for over 
thirty years advertising director of 
the Walter Baker and Company, was 
tendered a banquet by his friends and 
business associates on his retirement 
from active business. 


W. D. WINCHELL, vice-president of 
the Charles D. Burkhardt Company, 
of Buffalo, New York, was elected 
chairman of the Sales Managers’ Di- 
vision of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards at the recent an- 
nual convention of that organization 
in Seattle. Mr. Winchell is also vice- 
president of Hills and Company. 


A. K. Hiccins, formerly manager 
of the New York office of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit adver- 
tising agency, on September 1 joined 
Edwards, Ewing and Jones, of New 
York and Philadelphia, as copy chief. 
Before going with Campbell-Ewald, 
Mr. Higgins was manager of the copy 
department of N. W. Ayer and Son 
and manager of production at Frank 
Seaman, Inc. 


AppIsoON M. FLINT, who has been 
general sales manager of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Credit Underwriters, 
Inc., New York, for the past year and 
a half, has been made vice-president 
in charge of membership. He was 
formerly connected with the U. S. 
Chain and Forging Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and the Beaver Board Com- 
panies, Buffalo. 


W. R. Enyaprr is a recent addition 
to the staff of Buckley, Dement and 
Company, Chicago direct mail adver- 
tising house. Previous to his new po- 
sition he was in the advertising 
department of Fairbanks, Morse and 
Company in Chicago. 


W. L. RALSTON has joined the staff 
of the Engineering and Contracting 
Publishing Company, Chicago, to be 
located in the Chicago territory. Dur- 
ing his eight years’ experience 1n 1n- 
dustrial advertising work he has been 
affiliated with the Cleveland offices of 
the Penton Publishing Company and 
the McGraw-Hill Company. 


Armour and Company announce 
the appointment of HENRY C. CARL- 
SON as vice-president in charge of the 
pork division, handling distribution 
and sales. Mr. Carlson has been in 
with Armour for thirty-five years. 
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Blind Prejudice as a Factor in 
Retarding Sales 


NTIL a tew 
months ago none 
of the salesmen 


of a big Chicago packing 
house had shown much 
interest in selling cold 
storage chicken. The 
same men who sold beef, 
pork and other meats to 
the retail markets were also ex- 
pected to sell chicken, but with 
few exceptions, all of them turned 
in vastly better records for sales 
of other products than they did 
for poultry. 

Then one day the manager of 
the poultry sales department 
happened to be talking with a 
salesman who, like the rest, took 
dozens of orders for meats to 
every one he took for poultry. 

“Why is it,” the poultry man 
asked, “that you men don’t seem 
to have any trouble selling a big 
volume of beef and pork but have 
an awful time selling a few 
chickens ?” 


One Salesman’s Opinion 


is ELL, it’s this way,” re- 
plied the salesman: “Peo- 
ple are prejudiced against cold 
storage chickens. They’d rather 
buy chickens they know are fresh 
than take a chance on ones that 
have been in storage for a couple 
of months. The butchers know 
their customers are suspicious of 
packing house chickens, so they 
raise a fuss about buying them. 
It's easy to sell meat, but 
chickens are something else.” 
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How Companies in Many Lines of 
Business Have Overcome This Most 
Destructive of the Forces Working 
Against the Sale of Their Products 


By JOaN L. COTE 


“But cold storage chickens are 
so much more tender and savory 
than fresh ones,” persisted the 
manager. “That’s the reason 
most of the big hotels won’t buy 
any other kind. They’re sure to 
be unspoiled, too. Did you ever 
tell your customers that?” 


“No, I never did,” the salesman 
confessed. “Besides, how do I 
know that they are?” 


“Didn’t you ever eat one?” 
The salesman never had. 


A New Experience 


HE following Saturday a 

frozen chicken was delivered 
at the home of every one of the 
company’s meat salesmen. They 
were excellent chickens, shipped 
just in time to reach their desti- 
nation before they had completely 
thawed out. With them were 
directions to the salesmen’s wives 
on how they should be prepared. 
That Sunday several hundred 
salesmen had their first recog- 
nized experience with cold storage 
chicken ; many of them had prob- 
ably eaten it before without being 
aware of the fact, but the poultry 
sales manager had so arranged 
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things this time that 
they couldn’t mistake it. 

All the following week 
he kept hearing about 
those frozen chickens. 
Some of the men drop- 
ped into his office per- 
sonally to tell him how 
much they enjoyed eat- 
ing them. Others took the 
trouble of writing to thank him, 
and he received many expressions 
of appreciation from their wives. 
Most of them admitted that they 
had never before known how 
good cold storage chicken could 
taste. 


The Root of the Trouble 


OULTRY sales intmediately 

began to show a vast improve- 
ment. The poultry man _ had 
struck at the root of the trouble, 
and ever since orders have been 
increasing steadily. It was a pure 
case of salesman’s prejudice, un- 
just, admittedly, but none the less 
effective in holding down the 
sales volume. They discovered, 
once they began to take the 
matter of selling poultry seri- 
ously, that they had greatly over- 
estimated the public’s resistance 
to cold storage chicken and that 
aggressive salesmanship on their 
part soon overcame the objections 
of the trade. 


In their much-quoted com- 
pendium Messrs. Funk and Wag- 
nalls define “prejudice” as “a 
judgment or opinion founded 
without reason and justice”; “a 
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premature or biased opinion.” 
Because prejudices are unjust and 
unreasoning makes them _ that 
makes them that much more 
difficult to combat. A business 
house is seldom able to control 
the factors which give rise to the 
public’s prejudice against its pro- 
duct. Since prevention is impos- 
sible, a cure is the only solution. 

In the case of the packing 
house, there had been no way of 
controlling the salesmen’s opinion 
on the subject of cold storage 
chicken. Having always been ac- 
customed to fresh chicken, they 


had not been able to adapt them- - 


selves to the idea of buying 
chickens which had been packed, 
frozen stiff, in a cold storage 
plant for several months, then 
thawing them out and cooking 
them the same as an ordinary 
chicken. The fact that only the 
best fowls were chosen for pack- 
ing, and the the cold storage 
process adds to their flavor and 
tenderness, at the same time pre- 
serving them perfectly, did not 
shake their convictions; their ac- 
ceptance could not be won until 
something vastly more forceful 
than words and arguments had 
been brought to bear upon their 
prejudices. 


Braving Public Ridicule 


OR years the mere circum- 

stance that a man wore a 
ready-tied _bow necktie auto- 
matically catalogued him as fresh 
from the farm. These William 
Tell ties—“pull the bow and shoot 
the apple’—were a part of the 
stock in trade of every stage and 
film comedian in the country; 
they were what the profession 
calls “sure-fire gags.” There was 
supposed to be something awfully 
funny in the spectacle of a man 
wincing as the elastic of his neck- 
tie snapped back against his 
collar. Public prejudice against 
the so-called “jazz bows” had 
reached a point almost of ostra- 
cism. 

It was natural, then, that when 
Hewes and Potter began their 
campaign to glorify the lowly 
ready-tied bow people should 
poke all manner of fun at them. 
But there was an element of 
dignity to the copy which adver- 
S ALE §& 
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tised Spur ties. Such motion pic- 
ture celebrities as Milton Sills, 
Johnny Hines and Ben Lyon were 
pictured wearing them, and re- 
gardless of what one might think 
of these gentlemen personally, it 
was hard for him to laugh off the 
fact that they could be depended 
upon to wear only the correct 
thing. 

So Hewes and Potter persisted 
in the face of ridicule that grew 


Six Remedies Used to 
Root Out Public 
Prejudice 


(1) A packing house struck at the root 
of its difficulties by changing the attitude 
of its own salesmen. 


(2) A plan of using testimonial ad- 
vertising proved successful for Hewes and 
Potter, the American Tobacco Company, 
the Fleischmann Company, the eyeshade 
industry and others. 


(3) The most outstanding of the prod- 
ucts popularized by the use of samples 
are Wrigley’s chewing gum, Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, Shredded 
Wheat, etc. 


(4) The Friedman Manufacturing Com- 
pany has found premiums the most val- 
uable means of overcoming prejudice 
against oleomargarine. 


(5) By employing the recommenda- 
tions of doctors and health authorities such 
advertisers as the Morton Salt Company, 
Carnation Milk, Colman’s Mustard, the 
Fruit Dispatch Company and others has 
taken the sting out of the public’s 
prejudice. 


(6) Literally hundreds of companies 
have seen fit to counteract this destructive 
force with educational advertising cam- 
paigns. Among the products so affected 
have been rayon, soft collars, ready-to- 
wear clothing, soft drinks, canned: goods, 
real estate bonds, linoleum and countless 
others. 


less audible as the campaign pro- 
gressed, and their courage has 
been rewarded in the sale of Spur 
ties to some 25,000,000 purchasers 
in the six years since they were 
introduced in 1922. They don’t 
bring down the house as often as 
formerly when employed by a 
vaudeville performer—too many 
men in the audience are wearing 
them. 

That’s one result the critics of 
testimonial advertising can’t ex- 
plain away. Hewes and Potter 
likewise dug out the roots of the 
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public’s prejudice. People 
wouldn’t wear their ties because 
they assumed that it would place 
them in a plane with the yokel; 
when they saw fashionable ex- 
ponents of what the well dressed 
man iS wearing consenting to 
pose with Spur ties, they fell 
right in line. 

The same thing has been true 
of eyeshades for sports wear, 
Not long ago the average man 
would no more think of going 
around the golf course wearing 
“blinders,” as he would call them, 
than he would of teeing off in his 
suspenders. He was afraid they 
would make him look like a high- 
stool bookkeeper on a _ half-holi- 
day. But after Helen Wills had 
worn them through several tennis 
championships, and the novelty 
manufacturers had clutched at 
that opportunity to trail in the 
wake of her popularity, the eye- 
Shade industry started on a 
boom which is still growing. 


Popularizing Eyeshades 


VERY golf and tennis star in 

the country, who could do so 
without injuring his or her 
amateur standing, was induced to 
help advertise them, with the 
result that you can’t go near a 
golf course, tennis court, bathing 
beach or tourist camp without 
seeing hordes of them. Thou- 
sands of people seem to find them 
a great convenience, but unless 
some famous personage had come 
along to popularize them, and 
without the aggressive promotion 
of the concerns manufacturing 
them, most of the public would 
still be lacking nerve enough to 
use them. 


The influence of current adver- 
tising in removing, more or less 
painlessly, the stigma from 
cigarette smoking has been com- 
mented on many times. Admit- 
tedly the tobacco people have 
taken most of the odium from the 
use of cigarettes by men, and 
although no one can say truth- 
fully that the great mass of the 
public is no longer prejudiced 
against women’s smoking, still 
there is no doubt that advertising 
has been responsible for the 
breaking down of many of the old 
barriers. 

(Continued on page 428) 
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Should the Sales Manager Okay 
All Collection Letters; 


NY sales manager 
who wants to take 
it upon himself to 

okay every collection 
letter would be as stupid 
as a railroad president 
who insisted on waving 
the lantern to start every 
train, or on selling every ticket 
with his own hands. 

I agree only to this much— 
that the sales manager should 
have a voice in formulating the 
credit policy. The de- 
tails of the policy 
should be left to the 
credit manager to 
carry out. 

There is altogether 
too much talk about 
the credit man infuri- 
ating good customers, 
and alienating their 
business forever by 
his alleged untactful 
letters. Why doesn’t 
the credit manager 
make a bigger howl 
about the customers 
the salesmen alienate 
forever by exaggera- 
tion, over-statement, 
and promising cus- 
tomers the world with 
a ring around it. All too often 
the lost customer who is charged 
against the credit man was lost 
in the first place by the salesman 
who promised impossible terms, 
hinted at special concessions or 
said, “If the stuff isn’t right all 
you have to do is ship it back.” 

For the sales manager to okay 
every letter is exactly as sensible 
and as practicable as having the 
credit manager okay every sales 
letter, every sales talk, and every 
advertisement. Inasmuch as our 
company name is not to be 
divulged in this article, I do not 
hesitate to say that some of the 
lost customers blamed on me 
Were lost by the rosy claims made 
Mm our promotion material. Col- 
lecting from a customer who 
bought because he was over-sold 
in the first place is no easy task; 
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“Certainly Not!’ 
Man. 
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the Wrong Answer 


yet the sales managers ask us to 
do this, and make the victim 
like it, in spite of everything. 

I am willing to grant that a 
credit man, just as a salesman, 


occasionally oversteps the bounds 
of good business practice. When 
I am after a long overdue ac- 
count it is difficult not to think 
of but one thing—getting the 
money. Similarly, when a sales- 
man is after a juicy order, he 
often finds it difficult to remember 
that after all he must stick to the 
simple truth, and not promise 
more than we can deliver, or put 
too much pressure on the 
prospect. 

So why not dismiss this ancient 
controversy by admitting that 
both the credit man and the sales 
manager need a little more judg- 
ment at times? If we both ad- 
mit occasionally errors, instead of 
passing the blame to each other, 
we would all be better able to 
accomplish more. 

A CINCINNATI CREDIT MANAGER. 


Says the Credit 
“*Of Course He Should!”’ 
the Sales Manager’s Reply; Both Have 
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Y MEN go out 
and bringin 
Is ¥ new customers. 
New customers cost 
from fifty to two hun- 
dred dollars each. Yet 
I’ve seen one batch of 
letters go out from the 
credit department destroy thou- 
sands of dollars worth of good- 
will and tear down the work of 
a dozen salesmen. : 
Any company is likely to go 
through the experi- 
ence of having to slow 
up on payments. Our 
own company is no 
exception; I’ve heard 
the president himself 
tell the treasurer to 
hold up payments on 
all bills for a few 
days. And I’ve heard 
him use some pretty 
snappy language to 
men who insisted on 
immediate payment of 
slightly past due bills. 
Yet our credit is as 
good as the Bank of 
England’s ever was. 
The trouble with 
credit men is_ that 
they do not have the 
sales viewpoint. All they can 
think of is “getting the money.” 
And money is nothing but a com- 
modity that earns six per cent. 
Often it would be cheaper to go 
out and borrow some money at 
the bank than to harass our cus- 
tomers on a pay-up drive. If the 
sales manager dictates the collec- 
tion policy he can turn the col- 
lection department into a sales 
tool, to build good-will—and get 
the money too. But the typical 
credit man, with his monotonous 
drawl, “We have not received 
payment on your account of the 
‘umptysteenth’,” irritates a cus- 
tomer and often actually delays 
payment, because the customer 
doesn’t want to pay bills to a 
company that is so afraid of not 
getting its money. 
A St. Louis SALES MANAGER. 
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‘The Neck of} tl 
Sales 
—How We 


Why Our Entire Sales} Pla 
Educating Dealers} and 
How to Become \ Bet 


By WILLIAME c. 


General Sales Manager, The Ki 
Milwaukee, Be Wisco 


been laid on price. In propor- 
tion to the size of the industry, ] 
little advertising has been done. ] 
Certain evil trade practices have ] 
been damaging. 

The result is that the general 
public knows little about furni- 
ture and only a handful of furni- 


Every home can be 
sold four or five 
tables, we tell retail 
clerks, proving the 
statement by point- 
ing out the effective 
use of tables as pic- 


ONDITIONS in the fur- 
niture industry have not 
been favorable for bring- 


tured in model 
rooms in lead- 
ing magazines. 


ing furniture products to the posi- 
tion of strongly merchandised 
lines. Entire- 
ly too much 
stress has 
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ture products out of the entire 
industry are known to any great 
extent under brand names, or 
manufacturer’s names. This is 
not wholly conjecture, for the ex- 
treme lack of “furniture con- 
sciousness” among the general 
run of consumers, has been con- 
firmed by us in a number of 
special surveys made for our par- 
ticular purposes. 


Building Better Dealers 


To change all this wi’l require 
years of effort, and it is a job, not 
for one manufacturer, but for 
associations, and for the industry 
as a whole. However, we have 
made a small start in what we be- 
lieve is the right direction, and 
our own steadily growing volume 
of business seems to show that 
our efforts have not been wasted. 

So far as our business is con- 
cerned (and, I believe, many 
other businesses selling through 
retail channels), the neck of the 
sales bottle is the retail dealer and 
his sales people. Until we can 
make him a better merchant, until 
we can teach him how to mer- 
chandise, how to advertise, how 
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tithe Dealer's 
8} Bottle 

el Widen It 
Ales} Plan is Directed to 


lers and Teaching them 
me Better Merchants 


AMBc. ROGAHN 
inager, The Kiel Furniture Co. 
vaukee, Wisconsin 


to sell quality as opposed to price, 
, how to find more prospects and 
how to sell them, we can not 


‘“ . a 
hope greatly to enlarge our own We were given the 


opportunity to talk 
markets. to retail clerks be- 
| For this reason we have devel- cause we gave them 


ms : ginning with the statement that et a “ 
oped a merchandising plan which rt ee peepee ry Jee 


, a the retail problem of today is not tion instead of 
: centers about the dealer, which is buying for finance, but sales, the spending the time 
C Z sncrease hi Fciencv ’ ‘ : ee 4.) talking about the 
designed to increase his efficiency story goes on to show the enor- “a ir gta 

t as an all-around business man. 


mous market represented by new product.” 
building operations alone. Then 
it touches upon the value of rep- 


utation (picturing Karpen furni- 


Contrary to what might be sup- 
posed, our own products—Kiel 
tables—remained more or less in 
the background so far as the 


Br : : eyes ture beside an unknown brand, 
) educational side of our work is Hiei Monte 
‘ concerned. After we have done canned pro- 
f what we can in a missionary, duces. techie 
a. educational way, then we offer sa wine 
the dealer selling plans and ideas 
which he can use to increase sales 
on our specific line of products. 
e 
t A Merchandising “Story” 
ir The man who is in charge of 
y our advertising co-operates with 
e our salesmen in holding store 
- meetings of dealers and_ their 
d clerks. At these meetings he 
e presents an organized merchan- 
it dising story with the aid of a big 
l. portfolio which stands upright on 
I- the table. Each page in it drives 
: home one single point, and every 


point is illustrated with a simple 
1e picture. 

The story he tells with this 
portfolio is an outline of the re- 
tail dealer’s principal problems, 


followed by concrete suggestions 
Ww for methods of solving them. Be- 
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brand, etc., the increasing inter- 
est in home-making as evidenced 
by the space given home topics 
‘n many current magazines, the 
increasing importance of the style 
factor, and how advertising 
affects selling. 

A simple tabulation, in figures, 
shows why it pays the dealer to 
advertise. Another page em- 
phasizes the fact that the dealer 
must get 65 per cent new accounts 
if he is to have a live business. 
Still another page shows how to 
figure turnover. 


Then the dealer is shown five 


methods for increasing business: 
demonstration, direct mail, can- 
vassing, telephone, and _ daily 
newspaper advertising. ‘Fhe 
portfolio-chart presentation of all 
these points greatly increases the 
interest of the clerks before whom 
the story is told, partially because 
it builds up curiosity as to what 
is coming next and partly because 
it lends visual emphasis to audi- 
tory emphasis. We are teaching, 
in other words, simple lessons in 
economics, by the old blackboard 
principle. 


Facts for Sales People 

ECAUSE so few retail sales 
B people know anything definite 
about the furniture they sell, we 
give them some _ simple facts 
about furniture manufacture. 
Look at the pictures on page 358 
and page 359. One picture shows 
a demonstration of the method in 
which a table top is put together. 
In another the demonstrator is 
exhibiting the block of wood from 
which a table leg is turned. In 
the third he is explaining differ- 
ent grades and kinds of raw wood 
materials, 

Thus the clerks who are to sell 
our goods learn some concrete 
facts about furniture which en- 
able them to sell more authorita- 
tively and more efficiently. Fully 
as important as this is the fact 
that they suddenly become “table 
conscious” —they develop an alto- 
gether new interest in selling 
tables because they know so 
much more about them. Where 
retail dealers had granted us 
thirty minutes for our meeting, in 
some cases meetings ran more 
than an hour, simply because they 
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proved so interesting and helpful. 
Because we did not take up time 
describing and praising our own 
merchandise, but offered, instead, 
concrete information and _ facts 
which could be used to advantage 
in selling any kind of furniture, 
these extra courtesies were ex- 
tended to us. 


Pushing Feature Groups 
N CONJUNCTION with this 


plan for educating dealers, we 
work a sixty-day plan for featur- 
ing certain groups of items. Since 
we make a line of some three 
hundred designs of tables, we 
sometime ago noticed a tendency 
for sales to be too vague in their 
sales appeal. So we now select, 


each sixty days, twelve tables. 


from our line which we feature 
in our advertising for that period 
and which our salesmen push as 
a feature group. These individual 
tables are selected with as wide 
as possible variety in style and 
size, so that as a group, they have 
a wide appeal. This plan not 
only gives the salesman some- 
thing definite to concentrate 
upon, but it better enables us to 
keep production in step with 
sales. 

Each one of these feature 
groups has a collection of mer- 
chandising helps to correspond. 
Our salesmen, after working with 
a dealer in the manner I have 
described, induce him to put on a 
special Kiel table selling event. 
When he agrees to do this, he 
is sent attractive four-color coun- 
ter cards, window _ streamers, 
mats for newspaper advertise- 
ments, reprints of advertising to 
be posted in his store, and other 
materials. 

Although our plan has been in 
operation only long enough to get 
what might be termed a. good 
start, we have had excellent re- 
sults from it. During the last 
six months dealers gave us 93,200 
lines of advertising, paid for en- 
tirely by themselves. 

The Davis Store of Chicago, 
one of State Street’s large depart- 
ment stores, devoted a State 
Street window — space highly 
coveted by any manufacturer—to 
a display of Kiel tables, ran full 
page advertisements in the news- 
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papers, and featured Kiel tables 
for three days. This one store 
sold between three and four car- 
loads of tables during this event, 

The Sachs store in New York 
conducted a similar sale. An at- 
tractive young woman demon- 
strated the tables in their show 
window, while Kiel tables were 
featured in newspaper advertise- 
ments, and announcements were 
even made via radio in behalf of 
the event. 


When the Hahne store of 
Newark, New Jersey, held a 
Kiel sale full page ads appeared 
in the newspapers and bulletins 
were posted in every department 
in the store. Not only was the 
furniture department urged to 
push the sale of tables, but clerks 
in every other department were 
urged to mention the sale to 
customers. 


Salesman Sold on Plan 


T IS natural to ask how we get 

commission salesmen to put 
in their time doing missionary 
work; the answer is that we see 
that the salesmen themselves are 
thoroughly sold on our plan. 
The same method of presentation 
is used to tell them the story as is 
used with retail dealers and clerks 
—that of an illustrated port- 
folio. A picture accompanying 
this article shows the giant port- 
folio used to introduce the Kiel 
sales, merchandising and adver- 
tising plan to the salesmen at the 
annual convention held several 
months ago. 


Our advertising—and the fact 
that we have thoroughly sold our 
salesmen on the use of it—have 
been big factors in our selling 
plan. 


Curiously enough, our first ad- 
vertising was a campaign in the 
New York subway, and it was 
successful. Then we went into 
magazines, and now we _ have 
extended to four-color full pages. 
“Is Your Home Table Shy?” is 
the slogan featured in all of our 
advertising. 

Coupons in this advertising 
yield a steady flow of several 
thousand inquiries a month. 
Every effort is made to cash in on 

(Continued on page 398) 
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From Nothing to Top of the List in 
Two Years of Selling 


TARTING from 
S scratch with a new 
product just two 
years ago, the Silent Au- 
tomatic Sales Corpora- 
tion, Detroit factory 
branch of the Silent Au- 
tomatic Burner Corpora- 
tion, has already out- 
distanced all its competitors in 
the race for oil burner sales and, 
according to published records 
of official permits issued for oil 
burner installations in the Detroit 
territory, 1s at present selling 
more than two-thirds of all the 
burners sold in this district. 
Other statistics furnished by 
G. P. Gessell, branch manager, 
emphasize the rapid growth of 
this corporation’s sales. Less 
than a year ago, for example, 
during the period of June 1 to 
October 8, a check of the official 
records showed Silent Automatic 
sales to be only two and one-third 


“We believed it would be easier to 
take our store to the crowds than it 
would be to bring the crowds to our 
store,” said this sales executive, in 
justifying the location of sales room 
in congested shopping districts.. “Ex- 
perience has convinced us that we 
were right.” It takes fifteen salesmen 
to handle the prospects who enter this 
salesroom in the Loop district in 
Chicago. 
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With a New Product in a Crowded 
Field, Silent Automatic Branch in 
Detroit Has Passed All Competitors 


in Two Years 


By D. G. BAIRD 


times those of its nearest com- 
petitor, and not quite one-half of 
the total combined sales of all 
burners in the territory. 


During the period of October 9 
to December 31, Silent Auto- 
matic sales increased to approx- 
imately five times those of its 
nearest competitor and equalled 
the combined sales of the next ten 


* 
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burners. The latest com- 
parison, made June 7 of 
this year, showed that 73 
of the last 100 oil 
burners installed in De- 
troit were Silent Auto- 
matics, or, in other 
words, that Silent Auto- 
matic sales during the 
last period exceeded the combined 
sales of the next ten burners by 
nearly three to one! 


No one reason can account for 
such phenomenal growth, of 
course. [ven if it were admitted 
that the Silent Automatic is the 
best burner on the market, re- 
gardless of price, then further 
admitted, for good measure, that 


it is the cheapest, any sales 
manager would still insist that 
there must be other reasons—and 
he would be right. People don’t 
rush in of their own accord and 
buy a product that sells for sev- 
eral hundred dollars, even though 
it be both good and cheap. 

There are numerous reasons 
for the success of the Silent Au- 
tomatic Sales Corporation. Chief 
of these, as outlined by Mr. Ges- 
sell, are: 
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1. A good product, at the right 
price. 

2. The location of the store. 

3. The method of selling. 


4. Guaranteed satisfaction, or 

service. 

“The Silent Automatic Burner 
Corporation was formed early in 
1925 by men who had previously 
made a success in the automobile 
industry,’ Mr. Gessell related. 
“These men had learned from ex- 
perience that the surest way to 
succeed was to develop a volume 
business by manufacturing a 
quality article at low cost and 


selling it on a close margin, and ~ 


they determined to introduce 
those principles in this business 
at the very beginning. They 
would aim at quantity production, 
with its many economies, and de- 
pend upon these principles to 
bring them a volume of business 
that would justify their methods. 
In other words, it was a typical 
Detroit manufacturing and mer- 
chandising set-up of the kind that 
has made the automobile industry 
world famous. 


“They brought out a burner 
which embodied many improve- 
ments over any other on the mar- 
ket and sold it about $150 cheaper 
than any other. In doing so, they 
opened a vast new field of pros- 
pects, for until then, oil burners 
had been restricted almost en- 
tirely to the wealthy classes be- 
cause of the price. Incidentally, 
many other manufacturers have 
since made radical reductions in 
their prices. 


A Year’s Record 
66 E WERE also the first to 


feature a ‘silent’ burner 
and that was a good selling point. 

“We opened this branch in Au- 
gust, 1925, and started to sell an 
unknown product in a field al- 
ready pretty well occupied by 
several well known ones. We 
sold over 1,000 burners in Detroit 
in the first twelve months. How 
we have grown since then has 
already been indicated by the sta- 
tistics already given on installa- 
tion permits. 

“We had a good product, at 
a low price, but of course it had 
to be sold. We had some ideas 
about selling, also, and one of 
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them was that the salesroom 
should be located downtown 
where the pedestrian traffic is 
heavy. We tried out that idea 
when we opened this first sales- 
room on Broadway and we have 
been here ever since. All the 
other burner concerns had their 
salesrooms a mile or more from 
the downtown district and even 
our good friends thought we were 
courting disaster when we chose 
this location. 


“We believed it would be easier 
to take our store to the crowds 
than it would be to bring the 
crowds to our store, and expe- 
rience has convinced us that we 
were right. After all, it is neces- 
sary to get the attention of the 
people, to familiarize them with 
our product, and to get prospects 
into our salesroom before we can 
sell them, and we have found 
this a comparatively inexpensive 
method of doing so. . 


The Influence of Location 


66 HIS store is in its original 

location, so we have had no 
chance to compare it with another 
Detroit location, but we have fol- 
lowed the same plan in other 
cities and have made comparisons 
in some of them. When we 
moved our Philadelphia branch 
to 1624 Chestnut Street, for ex- 
ample, sales increased over 400 
per cent the first week. 

“Our first location in Chicago 
was at 159 Michigan Avenue, a 
very good one, but not as good 
as we wanted. As soon as we 
got a chance, we moved to 71 
West Monroe, in the heart of the 
Loop, and had to employ fifteen 
salesmen on the floor to take care 
of prospects who came in without 
a line of advertising. Our Boston 
store has entrances on two prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, one of which 
is Boylston Street, facing the 
Common. There we have two 
demonstration boilers, one at each 
entrance, and one of the finest 
salesrooms in the industry. 

“We find that many men who 
have downtown offices and stores 
will walk over to these down- 
town salesrooms for a demonstra- 
tion during their noon hour, and 
that many couples will stop on 
their way to or from the theater 
in the evening. They couldn’t do 


that if we were out a mile or 
more from the center of town. 
Then, too, practically everyone in 
a city has business downtown fre- 
quently and a convenient sales- 
room will receive many a visit 
that it otherwise would miss. 
Add the thousands of passersby 
who are attracted by our displays 
and demonstrations and I believe 
we have a very good case in favor 
of downtown locations. Paying 
high rent is an inexpensive way 
to get prospects.” 


Finding and Training Salesmen 


IVEN a good product at a 

reasonable price and a good 
location, the next problem was 
that of getting and training sales- 
men and here, too, Silent Auto- 
matic has deviated somewhat 
from the beaten path. 

“We have never been able to 
secure satisfactory salesmen by 
either classified or display adver- 
tising,” Mr. Gassell said. “The 
kind of salesmen we want don’t 
read classified ads and apparently 
they aren’t attracted by display 
either. We employ only men 
of intelligence, personality, good 
standing and preferably wide ac- 
quaintance. We will not employ 
a ‘high-pressure’ salesman under 
any circumstances. We have any 
number of them coming in right 
along—many of them men who 
have been highly successful in 
selling other things—but we are 
always filled up when they apply. 

“Most of our men have either 
come in themselves or else have 
been brought in by our salesmen. 
Some of them never sold any- 
thing before. One was a phy- 
sician for fourteen years and was 
forced to give up his practice be- 
cause he had specialized in a 
branch that was ruining his eyes. 
He is one of our most successful 
salesmen now. Another had been 
manager of a shoe store. A 
church of which he is a member 
has over 1,300 members and about 
a third of them now have Silent 
Automatic heat in their homes. 
Still another was a department 
manager of a wholesale grocery 
house. He has made good, too. 
Still another came in because he 
bought one of the burners him- 
self and became so enthusiastic 


(Continued on page 410) 
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We Tapped a Market Older Com- 
petitors Had Only Scratched 


HEN the pres- 
ent manage- 
ment bought 


the Warner-Patterson 
business in 1916, the 
company was manufac- 
turing head light lenses 
for automobiles. About 
25,000 lenses had been 
sold in the three years 
previous. 

Then we spent $250,000 in a 
national advertising campaign, re- 
organized the entire sales depart- 
ment, and sold 1,500,000 lenses 
during the first year under the 
new regime. But this gratifying 
growth was not to continue, due 
to changing conditions in the 
manufacture of lenses. 


Certain exclusive patents were 
declared invalid. The states grew 
more lax about the enforcement 
of head-light laws, the automobile 
companies began to manufacture 
their own lenses, and the chances 
for an independent manufacturer 
of lenses to retain and develop a 
market for himself became nar- 
rower and narrower. 


The Need for a New Product 


So while we continued to make 
lenses during six succeeding 
years, we began to cast about for 
another product to make—a pro- 
duct which would be related to 
the automotive field, so that we 
could utilize our sales and dis- 
tributing organization in market- 
ing it, and capitalize our own 
experience in the management of 
an automotive business. 

After investigating hundreds of 
products, making dozens of tests, 
and talking with leading automo- 
tive men in various quarters, we 
adopted as our new infant pro- 
digy, a liquid compound for 
mending radiator leaks in cars. 

Every jobber and dealer to 
whom we announced our inten- 
tion of manufacturing a leak com- 
pound threw up his. hands and 
said, “Don’t do it! Look at the 
shelf now—it’s full of that stuff!” 


SALE s§ 


How the Warner-Patterson Company 
Advertised and Merchandised a Prod- 
uct to Leadership in Its Field Within 


One Year’s Time 
By J: H. CATTELL 


General Manager, Warner-Patterson Company, Chicago 


J. H. Cattell, general 
manager, Warner- 
Patterson Company, 
tells in this article 
how his company 
brought a small 
product to leader- 
ship in its field, by 
giving jobbers and 
jobbers’ salesmen a 
real picture of their 
market. 


And that was all the encourage- 
ment we got from the very people 
we hoped to convert into cus- 
tomers for our new product. 


But we had laid out a sales 
plan which was different from the 
plan behind any of the several 
dozen assorted compounds similar 
to ours, which were already on 
the market. (Some of these had 
been in the field as long as sixteen 
years.) We felt that the service 
such a compound would give the 
automobile owner had never been 
widely enough, and thoroughly 
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enough, advertised to 
the consumer —to the 
thousands of car owners, 
most of whom at some 
time during the year, 
were confronted with 
the problem of a leaking 
radiator. We felt that 
the right advertising and 
merchandising policy 


would open a vast market for a 


‘product of this kind, which had 


scarcely been touched by other 
manufacturers. 


To introduce the new product, 
and to do the preliminary educa- 
tional work, through advertising, 
to the general public, we ap- 
propriated $100,000, and decided 
that amount would be spent dur- 
ing the first year, regardless of 
whether or not we got a single 
order as a result. We knew the 
educational work could not be ac- 
complished over night. 
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A wage from the portfolio of a jobber’s salesman, containing a “market” sheet of 


prospects in his territory. 


This plan localizes national advertising by showing each 


salesman what it is doing among his specific prospects. 


So we began telling car owners 
that while, of the three liquids in 
an automobile, gas, oil and water, 
water alone was free, the loss of 
it proves the most expensive. 
The loss of gasoline causes no 
damage; the car simply stops. 
Car owners generally had been 
educated to watch their oil. But 
if the water needed to absorb the 
heat was lost through leaks, the 
inevitable result was damage to 
the motor. 

Investigation of garage repair 
shops all over the country showed 
that mechanics were working on 
cars that had been damaged due 
to the loss of water. This then, 
was the theme of the story told 
in our advertising. 


A Plan to Impress Jobbers 


Orders began coming in within 
sixty days. Meanwhile we had 
worked out the details of a mer- 
chandising plan designed to show 
the jobber what a big market was 
open for him in the sale of 
Warner Liquid Solder. 

When we determined upon a 
quota for the first year’s sales, 
we decided that the gross quota 
should be divided proportion- 
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ately according to territories, tak- 
ing into consideration not only 
the number of automobiles in 
that territory, but also’ the 
amount of advertising we were 
doing in that particular market. 
It did not seem reasonable to ex- 
pect the same amount of sales 
from two counties each having a 
car registration of 80,000 if we 
were spending $1,000 on advertis- 
ing in one of them, and $2,000 in 
the other. 


Adjusting Sales Quotas 


The ideal method would be to 
spend money for advertising in 
the various markets in exact pro- 
portion to the number of auto- 
mobiles in the various territories. 
But of course, no magazine cir- 
culation, or combination of circu- 
lation, was available to meet this 
exact specification. 

Mediums were chosen, how- 
ever, which approximated in cir- 
culation, the curve of automobile 
ownership, and adjustments were 
made in the sales quota to take 
discrepancies into account. For 
instance, if 10 per cent of the 
total automobiles were found in 
a certain state, then theoretically 
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we should spend 10 per cent of 
our advertising appropriation in 
that state. But if magazine cir- 
culation figures ran light in that 
territory, we would accordingly 
adjust the quota lower. 

The total quota for the year 


was broken down into state 
quotas, and then into county 
quotas. For each county our 


analysis sheets showed, in col- 
umns, the total car registrations, 
the total circulation of our adver- 
tising mediums, and the adjust- 
ment which represented our 
quota in sales in dollars, for that 
territory. 


Salesmen Analyze Markets 


When our salesmen started 
calling on jobbers, the first thing 
they did was to get complete 
data on the territory boundaries 
which governed each jobber’s 
plan for operating salesmen. This 
information was immediately sent 
into the home office, so_ that 
quotas could be made up for each 
geographical unit worked by a 
jobber’s man. 

We were working on the theory 
that national advertising—even 

(Continued on page 421) 
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Chain Store 
Securities 


aS 


Investments 


By E. E. TROXELL 


Wingate a salesman for a 

Chicago house, bought 35 
shares of S. S. Kresge Company 
common stock. His investment 
cost him just a little better than 
$5,000. On August 1, 1927, this 
original 35 shares had grown to 
1,080, and the owner, had he so 
elected, could have disposed of 
them for approximately 


Bw in June 1921 Charley 


conversation Wingate had on the 
Olympian one day, with the buy- 
er for a New York securities 
house—is typical not only of the 
fortunes that have been made 
from chain stores in the last dec- 
ade, but also of the growth of 
large scale distribution in the re- 
tail field. While chain stores 
were beginning to attract some 


notice as long ago as 1900, they 
had not really assumed much im- 
portance before 1910 or 1912. At 
that time there were in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000 chain store sys- 
tems in the United States, con- 
trolling some 25,000 to 30,000 re- 
tail outlets. Ten years later this 
had doubled, and today the best 
estimates place the number of 
chain store systems, both 


$09,200. 


big and little, at 10,000, and 


*CHAIN STORE SALES A 
In the five years that he conti poene the total numbers of stores 
has owned the stock, there PATE stones. «© SaceS. PER STORE controlled at 100,000. 

. 1916 100 100 100 . . . . 
have been three stock div- 1917 130 127 98 This rapid expansion in 
idends, and his cash div- —. a-ak |e number of outlets with its 
idends have averaged bet- — -k. ae accompanying increase in 
ter than 7 per cent annu- = | os annual sales volume, is the 

ie) ; 1923 338 299 88 . rahe 

ally. His first stock div- 1924 402 336 84 source of the large fortunes 
Soi came about six INDEX BASE =1916-100 INDEX that have been ran in the 
months after his invest- 440 440 last ten years by chain 
ment and amounted to 54 400 ——1400 store operators and the 
per cent. Two years later £ neo investors in chain store se- 
he got another amounting _ ; curities. The Kresge rec- 
rit 1/3 per cent, and in 320 yf a 320 ord is an illustration. 

925 his third one came angi In 1909 K d 42 

naa ame, 280 oo 280 n resge owne 
this time of 50 per cent. P stores. By 1912 this had 
In 1926 the company was om ofthe _ increased to 85. When 
again recapitalized, and for 200 oi 200 Charley Wingate invested 
each old share Charley held 160 pet 160 his life’s savings in Kresge 
he was given ten new ones. 000 - common stock in 1921, the 
In August, when this was = oF a ee —— 100 company owned 199 stores, 
Written, Kresge common 80 sa 80 and were doing $55,000,000 
stock was quoted on the 40 0 annually with profits of 
New York Stock Exchange “ $4,627,000 in round num- 
at around $65 a share. 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 bers. In 1926 the Com- 

The money that this -LEGEND- pany owned 367 stores, and 
Comparatively inexperi- 000000 NUMBER OF STORES [3 GROCERY STORE CHAINS sales were $119,218,000, 


enced investor—and the 
purchase was really made 
as the result of a chance 


soeee TOTAL SALES 
———=— AVERAGE SALES 


PER STORE (FOR 1 CIGAR STORE CHAIN. 


ALL STORES) 


4 FIVE & TEN CENT STORE CHAINS. 
2 DEPARTMENT STORE CHAINS. 


while the annual profits 
during this period were 
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better than $12,500,000. 
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This brief history of one chain 
in one highly specialized field, is, 
in slightly varying degree, the 
history of every leading chain 
store company in the United 
States. They have all grown 
rapidly in the last ten years, and 
with rare exceptions, they have 
all made money. 


If $1,000 had been invested in 
F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 cent 
Stores Inc. common stock when it 
was offered to the public in 1924, 
it would, today, be worth better 
than $4,000. The same amount 
invested in W. T. Grant Company 


common stock, when the chain’ 


was started in 1906, would be 
worth in the neighborhood of 
$150,000 based on the prices that 
obtained on the New York curb 
in August of the present year. 
Since 1923 this investment would 
have paid $7,000 in cash divi- 
dends, in addition. 


The Grocery Chains 


N GROCERIES as in the 5 and 

10 cent field, chain organiza- 
tions have been equally generous 
in the rewards they have paid 
their stockholders. For every 
$1,000 the founders of the Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company in- 
vested when this chain began its 
great expansion in 1902, they have 
stock that is worth, today, more 
than $55,000 and in addition have 
drawn cash dividends up _ to 
December 31, 1926, of $4,035. 
Every thousand that was invested 
in the National Tea Company in 
1921 is today worth more than 
$8,000, and the return in cash divi- 
dends for the five years totals 
$805. 

Safeway Stores, Incorporated, 
were started in Los Angeles in 
1914 on original investment of 
$23,700 and 4 stores. By 1920 
this chain had increased to 29 
stores, but in the next five years 
expansion was rapid. Stores 
were increased to 330 and sales 
grew from $2,800,000 to more than 
$13,000,000. In 1926 this chain 
was consolidated with the H. G. 
Chaffee Company, with 84 retail 
outlets, the Skaggs United Stores, 
having 172 groceries and 27 meat 
markets and the Skaggs Cash 
Stores, having 78 groceries and 
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54 meat markets. By the end of 
1926 this company owned 750 
grocery stores, 114 meat markets 
and five bakeries. The assets of 
the company today are in excess 
of $5,000,000, and with the ex- 
ception of $1,500,000, they repre- 
sent profits earned and reinvested 
in the business. Sales for the 
present year will exceed $40,000, 
000, with probable profits of 
around $2,000,000. 

From the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Company, started in 1858, 
and said to be both the oldest and 
the first chain store organization 
in the United States, with its 
more than 14,500 retail outlets and 
annual sales that are exceeded 
only. by a dozen of the country’s 
largest industrial giants, down to 
Oakley’s in Terre Haute, with 
some 30 or 40 units, the grocery 
chains have made fortunes for 
both their manager owners and 
for such of the investing public 
as have been fortunate, or far- 
sighted, enough to buy their 
stock. Not all have done as well 
as Kroger and National Tea in 
the matter of growth and profits, 
while others have exceeded them. 
They, and Safeway, are, however, 
fair averages. 


The Drug Field 


: THE drug field are Lig- 
gett’s, the Owl, Walgreen anda 
hundred others. In August 1927 
there were 22 per cent more chain 
stores in this field than there were 
in the same month of 1926. 
Thompson’s, the Waldorf System 
and Child’s are typical restaurant 
chains. United Cigars and 
Schulte’s divide the retail tobacco 
business between them, and pile 
up large earnings for their stock- 
holders. In shoe, dry-goods, 
musical instruments, men’s fur- 
nishings, furniture, candy, and 
office appliances there are numer- 
ous strong and profitable chains. 
In the last five years department 
store chains have also shown a 
rapid growth. Penny’s Golden 
Rule stores are striking proof 
that chain store merchandising 
can be made successful in the de- 
partment store field, and that 
business can be secured in the 
smaller towns as well as in the 
large cities. 


Chain store securities, at the 
time when most of the larger 


chains were started, were not re- ° 


garded favorably by either in- 
vestors or the more conservative 
investment bankers. Retailing 
was regarded as a hazardous busi- 
ness. It was, in addition, not 
overly profitable as compared to 
the money that could be made in 
railroads, public utilities, manu- 
facturing or finance. And finally 
it was not apparent, at least either 
to bankers or investors, that the 
use of large capital in the develop- 
ment of large organizations would 
result in either decreased operat- 
ing costs or increased safety for 
the investment. Retailing, in 
short, was a picayune business. 


Financing Chain Store Growth 


HIS forced early chain store 

operators to finance their ex- 
pansion largely out of profits. 
It forced them to be cautious, and 
it prevented them from growing 
faster than their organization 
warranted. While they were 
waiting for their profits to ac- 


‘cumulate, they had both the time 


and the opportunity to train and 
develop their store managers and 
other executives. In chain store 
merchandising, as in every other 
branch of retailing, able and ex- 
perienced management is the one 
absolute essential to success. 
Without a single exception, the 
big, profitable, well known chains, 
or, the original companies that 
were the nucleus of some of the 
recent consolidations, started with 
one or two stores, owned and 
managed by some ambitious man 
of unusual ability, and their 
growth for many years was ex- 
ceedingly slow. The Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
the largest, the most profitable, 
and claimed by many to be one of 
the three or four ablest-managed 
companies in the field, by 1910 
had only 372 stores in operation. 
When George H. Hartford, father 
of the chain store idea in Amer- 
ica, Owner and operator of the 
first grocery chain, and conceded 
by all to have been a man of un- 
usual foresight and administra- 
tive ability, died in 1917, his com- 
pany possessed but 3,232 retail 
(Continued on page 402) 
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Want More Dealer Sales? Open a 
Store and Show ’em How to Sell 


HEN, in 1916, 
we changed 
over from the 


jobbing business to man- 
ufacturing hats, we were 
faced with the problem 
of opening new markets 
in the larger cities. Sev- 
eral avenues or methods 
of procedure were open 
to us—true and _ tried 
methods—but we chose a means 
of distribution out of the beaten 
path that has since proven its 
soundness. No doubt, many 
readers of SALES MANAGEMENT 
regardless of what lines they ex- 
ploit, can borrow a page or two 
from our experiences. 

The hub of our wholesale pro- 
gram is our nine retail stores. 
We have two in Seattle, one in 
Portland, one in Los Angeles, 
one in Spokane, two in San Fran- 
cisco, one in Denver, and recently 
we opened a store in Minneapolis. 
You may wonder why a manu- 
facturer who gets most of his pro- 
duction volume from independent 
retailers enters the retail field in 
direct competition with his own 
customers. Also you might ex- 
pect violent protests from those 
same retailers, but to the con- 
trary, our dealer-customers wel- 
come us into the retail field. In 
fact, when the J. T. Hardeman 
Hat Company opened its store in 
Los Angeles, one of the largest 
merchants who was a good cus- 
tomer, came to me and expressed 
sincere pleasure that we were 
entering his field. “That’s going 
to make me a larger buyer of 
Hardeman hats,” he said. His 
prediction came true to the tune 
ofa 50 per cent increase in Harde- 
man hat sales in one year, and 
our store was located only a 
Short distance from his. 

But this merchant was familiar 
with our methods and _ policies. 
I'll admit that at first our entry 
mto the retail field was not so 
graciously received. Many of our 
Customers quit us in a huff, but 
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Dealers Welcome Factory Owned Hat 
Stores Which Are Used As Retail 


Laboratories to Increase Volume of 


Independents’ Sales 


As told to Mandus E. Bridston 


By J. T. HARDEMAN 


President, J. T. Hardeman Hat Company, Seattle, Washington 


when we made our position and 
our purpose clear to them, and 
kept faith, they have come back 
into the fold with larger orders, 
because our methods have in- 


ANY a manufacturer with dealer 

problems galore would like to ex- 
periment with a retail store of his own, 
just to try out certain retail sales and 
promotion methods. But he knows of 
many a manufacturer who has lost the 
good will of established dealers because 
he opened up a little retail store, with the 
sole intention of using it as a laboratory. 


The Hardeman Hat Company sells to 
dealers, and at the same time operates a 
string of retail stores. How they use 
these stores to augment, instead of tear 
down dealer good will, is told in this ar- 
ticle. They have sold the dealers on the 
idea that a Hardeman store in town helps 
other stores sell more Hardeman hats— 
and proved it. 


creased public demand. Since we 
inaugurated the retail stores in 
1921 our production volume has 
doubled and the sales curve has 
continually mounted upward. 
Our first thought in entering 
the retail field was to increase 
our factory production by con- 
trolling direct outlets that would 
give us an opportunity to mer- 
chandise Hardeman hats as we 
thought they should be mer- 
chandised. Prior to that time we 
had advertised our products, for 
we always recognized the fact 
that only well-advertised, branded 
merchandise can win permanent 
confidence and public demand. 
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But with direct outlets 
under our control, we 
were assured that our 
advertising was backed 
by aggressive merchan- 
dising methods, and 
hence we were able to 
cash in on our space im- 
mediately. In other 
words, we had a direct 
tie-up with our advertis- 
ing that strengthened its effec- 
tiveness. 

Consequently we could expand 
our advertising program faster 
than would otherwise be possible, 
and resultantly our dealer-cus- 
tomers profited in proportion. 
This added promotion effort was 
like oil on troubled waters. When 
we opened a retail store in a city, 
we began extensive newspaper 
campaigns featuring our product 
but tieing the copy to our store or 
stores, as well as those of other 
merchants who handled our pro- 
ducts. The resulting increase in 
public demand was welcomed by 
these merchants and stimulated 
them to pushing our lines more 
aggressively. 

Being assured of active chan- 
nels of distribution, we are able to 
extend our dealer-help program 
without any strings attached. 
For instance, we give our dealers 
in a city individual or joint poster 
boards with their firm names, but 
of course, a requirement to get 
their names on a board is volume 
purchases. We now have 550 
such poster boards throughout 
the thirteen western states. 

Specializing, as we do, in 
Hardeman hats, our retail sales 
program is more concentrated on 
these items than is the case with 
dealers, who have many lines to 
worry about. Hence, we feel we 
know more about selling hats 
than the average merchant and 
can give good counsel and advice 
based on actual experience. It’s 
easy to theorize about mer- 
chandising and how it should be 
done, but the merchant behind 
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the counter is somewhat skeptical 
about such advice if it comes from 
the manufacturer whose sole ex- 
perience is in the production end 
of the business. 


But this direct contact with the 
consumer by the manufacturer is 
invaluable in more ways than one. 
We feel the pulse of the trade 
directly and know what the con- 
sumer wants; his changing habits 
are an open book to us. Of 
course, the merchant could relay 
this information to us, and is glad 
to do it, but the manufacturer is 
prone to listen with an ear to the 
ground, and accept the merchants’ 
opinions with a grain of salt. 
With our own men in the field 
talking to consumers every day, 
we get a more vivid picture of 
what the consumer demands; 
what subtle changes in taste are 
taking place, what wins favor and 
what doesn’t, and we are com- 
pelled to accept the verdict of our 
own people without any quali- 
fications. 


Seeking Style Preferences 


HIS enables us to change 

and improve lines continually 
—they become more snappy or 
more conservative as public taste 
dictates. It’s a peculiar thing, 
but tastes vary in different cities. 
Our stores are proving grounds 
for our products. For example, if 
our Portland manager recom- 
mends a new model, we give it 
to him. If it goes over big there, 
we try it elsewhere and thus are 
able to broaden our line with the 
assurance of public acceptance. 

I am often asked by those 
skeptical of our methods, “Can 
you really sell merchants your 
products when you conduct a 
competitive store next door?” I 
invariably answer, “We can’t sell 
them without these stores.” Our 
stores set the pace in a city, in 
display and in advertising, and 
they fix a standard of price and 
practice that stabilizes our entire 
system of distribution. We allow 
the retailer a good profit and 
never undersell our own list price. 

Our list price has been some- 
what of a problem to us. For 
instance we make a hat that must 
sell for $5.50 to give all concerned 
a fair profit; but it seems a tradi- 
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tion in the hat industry that a 
hat must sell for even money. 
Consequently there has been a 
disposition of some of our dealers 
to boost the sale price to $6. But 
why not take advantage of price 


The Men 
On the Cover 


N THE cover for this 
issue we present Mr. 
Edward M. Skinner, vice- 
president and general man- 
ager of Wilson Brothers, and 
Mr. John W. Scott, of Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Company, 
both of Chicago. The pic- 
tures were snapped just after 
these well known men had 
addressed a meeting of the 
Interstate Merchants Council. 
In his talk Mr. Scott 
stressed the idea that there 
has been too much talk and 
too much written about buy- 
ing problems of retailers, and 
too little about selling prob- 
lems. The retailers’ problem 
today, said Mr. Scott, is dis- 
tinctly a sales problem. 
Mr. Skinner has long taken 
a keen interest in retail seli- 
ing problems, and has _ in- 
augurated one of the most 
successful “dealer help” plans 
now being operated by any 
wholesale organization. He 
started with Wilson Brothers 
more than thirty years ago as 
a credit man. In his talk be- 
fore the retail merchants, Mr. 
Skinner explained why it 
pays to concentrate purchases 
with as few houses as pos- 
sible, and showed how hand 
to mouth buying has_ in- 
creased merchandise costs. 
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appeal as much as possible, high 
quality and fair profit considered? 

In trying to find an answer to 
this question of price, I asked a 
nation-wide chain store operator 
if a $5.50 price would sell more 
hats than a $6 price, the quality 
being the same. He answered 
without hesitation that the lower 


price would increase the sale 50 
per cent, based on his own experi- 
ence. We have since demonstrated 
the accuracy of his statement, and 
in order to make our price uni- 
form we expect to advertise the 
price after September 1. 

We can do that with the assur- 
ance of not making a mistake be- 
cause we know the retail reaction 
in our own stores. Standardizing 
the retail price at the lowest point 
possible commensurate with good 
quality and adequate returns, is 
not done with a view of meeting 
the price of chain distribution at 
the expense of the independent 
retailer, but as a matter of good 
merchandising and fairness to the 
public. 


Few Influenced by Price 


ANY merchants have the 
mistaken notion that price 

is the Alpha and Omega of selling 
and view the growth of chain 
stores with considerable trepida- 
tion. No greater mistake can be 
made. A low price alone does 
not insure large sales. The in- 
dependent retailer has nothing to 
fear from the chain store on a 
price appeal basis. In fact the 
independent retailer has the ad- 
vantage, if he will but put his 
personality into the business, and 
train his employees to give friend- 
liness and real service to every 
customer. As I see it, the great- 
est chance for improvement the 
retailer has today is in training 
his employees and working out a 
program for his store. Eighty- 
seven per cent of lost customers 
drift away because of store in- 
difference, because of fancied 
grievances, because friends in 
duce them to buy _ elsewhere. 
Only 13 per cent of the loss 1s 
accounted for by price induce- 
ments, death and the moving van. 
These figures are compiled from 
statistics available on retail trade. 
If only nine customers out of 
every hundred are influenced by 
price inducement, then it doesnt 
seem that it is so important to 
have the lowest price article. On 
the contrary, the very funda 
mental business principle is, “No 
business can be a success unless 

(Continued to page 424#) 
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The Shifting Vide 


—in America’s Richest Market 


New York is America’s richest mar- 
ket. Likewise a market so changeable 
that advertisers need the fullest 
knowledge of changing conditions. 
Stores displace Fifth Avenue man- 
sions; warehouses and factories rise 
over acres of small homes; subway 
ahd avenue extensions dislodge more 
inhabitants. The movement of popu- 
lation is into 50-mile suburban terri- 
tory—and sweepingly that way. 

From 1920 to 1925 census figures 
show a population gain in 50-mile su- 
burban territory of 438,470. Nearly 
double the net total increase in all 
of New York City! And for 1926, 
Government estimates show a further 
gain there of 266,955. 


Is your advertising following this 
shifting tide of population into The 
Golden Suburbs? Is it reaching resi- 
dents who constitute the most valued 
customers of New York retail stores 
—the large and regular consumers of 
goods sold through local groceries and 
drug stores? 


How to Reach Them 


In the 50-mile suburban territory 
alone, the Sunday New York Ameri- 
can has a circulation of 283,607— 
more than all three other standard 
Sunday newspapers combined—more 
than all New York standard week- 
day morning newspapers combined— 
more than all New York standard 
evening newspapers combined. 


And note the established character 
of this lead. During the past 4! 
years the Sunday New York American 
has gained over 2!4, times more cir- 
culation in 50-mile suburban territory 
than all three other standard Sunday 
newspapers added together. Its growth 
parallels the ranid growth of popula- 
tion in The Golden Suburbs. 


Highly valuable territory for New 
York retailers—vitally necessary ter- 
ritory for manufacturers of food, 
household equipment, electric refrig- 
eration, oil- and gas-burners, building 
materials, washing machines, also for 
all whose products reach consumers 
through groceries and drug stores. 


Everywhere in and around New 
York, the Sunday New York American 
dominates. Of its 1,120,022 circula- 
tion, 772,747 are in Metropolitan New 
York—40 per cent of the total circula- 
tion of all four standard Sunday 
newspapers. The largest metropolitan 
circulation of any standard newspaper 
in America—morning, evening or 
Sunday. 


Quality Also 


In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau’*, 
the three wealthiest buying counties 
in America, the Sunday New York 
American reaches as many homes as 
the next two standard Sunday news- 
papers added together. And _ these 
counties form a part of The Golden 
Suburbs. 


The Sunday New York American 
reaches as many families in all in- 
come groups as any million circulation 
—more, proportionately, in the higher 
income groups than smaller circula- 
tions. 

Readers pay ten cents for it—over 
50 per cent more than for other Sun- 
day newspapers. Why? Because it 
is worth more, also because it inter- 
ests the entire family—many, instead 
of one reader. When more of the 
family are at home. 

Sunday is the week’s day of leisure. 
One newspaper is read all day—morn- 
ing, noon and night. When families 
discuss future purchases. That is 
why Sunday New York American ad- 
vertising pulls day after day through- 
out the following week. 

You must reach them in the home. 
And the one best day is Sunday. In 
one newspaper at one expense. 


No matter what New York news- 
papers you may select, your list is 
bound to be weak in the richest mar- 
ket—and especially in The Golden 
Suburbs—without the Sunday New 
York American. Write us to submit 
the circulation figures of ALL New 
York newspapers in these important 
districts. 

To reach your market—to sell your 
product—Sunday is the day, the home 
is the place, and the Sunday New 
York American is the newspaper. 


Sunday New ork American 
“The Backbone of New York Advertising P 


SUNDAY A. B. C.— 1,120,022 


*In Westchester, Suffolk and 
Nassau, the three richest sub- 
urban counties in America, the 
Sunday New York American 
reaches more than 50% of the 
native white families. 


In these counties there are 
66,774 income tax payers, 115 


New York, 1834 Broadway 


of passenger cars. 


or Sunday. 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive 


golf courses, 156,276 owners 


In the Sunday New York 
American you reach actually 
many more of these people 
than in any other, New York 
newspaper—morning, evening 
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San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
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Giving Sales Appeal to Raw Material 
in the Finished Product 


HE original bus- 
iness of the In- 
ternational Nickel 


Company was to smelt 
and refine nickel-copper 
ores and sell the separate 
metals. The bulk of the 
ore they owned con- 
tained these metals in 
certain fixed _ propor- 
tions. Realizing that a_nickel- 
copper alloy in these proportions 
might have value they instituted 
experiments to determine the 
practicability of refining the ore, 
leaving the metals in their na- 
tural combination. The result 
of these experiments was the 
production of Monel metal. 
The first tests showed this 
metal to possess very remarkable 
properties, but whether they had 
any industrial value or not was 
quite unknown. Investigations 
were accordingly undertaken to 
determine the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the raw metal. The 
results obtained were both inter- 
esting and instructive. Monel 
metal was found to be an ideal 
material for a large number of 
uses in widely differing fields. 


40 Per Cent of Total 


The preliminary exploring of 
the possibilities of Monel metal 
occupied over twelve years. In 
fact, six years ago Monel metal 
was still a side line of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company’s busi- 
ness. The development since 
then, however, has proceeded at 
a rapid pace. To-day Monel 
metal accounts for roughly 40 
per cent of the gross sales in 
dollars. The actual volume of 
our present sales is practically 
tight times greater than it was 
five or six years ago. 

Some of our customers tell us 
that this remarkable increase is 
due to the fact that we are lucky 
tnough to have a first-class prod- 
uct to sell. But that explana- 
tion would be of very little use 
to the readers of SALES MANAGE- 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


Why Monel Metal Retains Its Identity 
After It Has Been Fabricated Into a 


Part of a Finished Product 


By J. F. McNAMARA 


Sales Manager, Monel Metal Department, International 


Nickel Company, Inc., New York City. 


J. F. McNamara 


MENT. Nor, for that matter, 
would it tell the whole story. 
Our repeat sales, it is true, do 
come without much effort on our 
part. But Monel metal has such 
an amazing variety of uses that 
the story of its success is the 
story of its introduction for 
countless applications in industry 
and trade. The difficulties en- 
countered in the process will be 
appreciated when it is realized 
that the cost of this metal is 
from one-half to ten times as 
much as the materials it has dis- 
placed. 


Before proceeding further, it 
may be as well to give a brief 
description of our _ product. 
Monel metal is a technically con- 
trolled nickel-copper alloy of 
high nickel content. It is mined, 
smelted, refined, rolled and mar- 
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keted solely by the In- 
ternational Nickel Com- 
pany. The name is a 
registered trade-mark, 
and the alloy itself has a 
number of very valu- 
able properties, the 
combination of which is 
of the greatest value for 
many applications. 
Among these properties may be 
mentioned a high degree of re- 
sistance to corrosion and erosion, 
the strength of steel, workability, 
and last but not least, a beautiful 
silver-white color. The appear- 
ance of Monel metal is familiar 
to most people because it has 
been used so largely for equip- 


ment in restaurants and cafe- 
terias. These properties enable 
the metal to be used under 


conditions of great strain and 


‘stress, and in places where it is 


hard and 


exposed to 


severe 
usage. The fact that it is able to 
withstand the action of high 


steam pressures, many chemicals, 
acids, food products, and fume- 
laden atmospheres, has led to its 
introduction into a great variety 
of fields. Among these fields are 
included the hotel and restaurant, 
dairy, power, chemical, textile, 
soda fountain, refrigeration, hos- 
pital, meat packing, canning, and 
many others. 


Reaching the Consumer 


In the earlier days our job was 
limited to introducing our metal 
to manufacturers for use in the 
fabrication of machinery and 
equipment. As time went on we 
began to gather data relating to 
the experiences of the ultimate 
consumers. This data was natu- 
rally used by us in our Sales 
promotion work. The relative 
importance of our contact with 
the consumer gradually in- 
creased. To-day we have reached 
the point where we find the best 
way to sell our product is to help 
the manufacturer to sell his. 
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“We advertise the manufacturer’s product in connection with our own 

promotion of Monel metal, and the manufacturer, in his turn, adver- 

tises ours by using small cuts of our triangular trade mark in his 
own advertisements, circulars and catalogs. 


To sell a consumer a raw ma- 
terial that may enter into only 
one part of the finished product is 
not an easy problem and neces- 
sitates the adoption of other than 
ordinary methods. The maker of 
consumer merchandise, such as 
trade-marked canned goods, soap, 
or men’s shirts, is able to adver- 
tise to the consumer direct and 
so aid the dealer in various ways 
to move the product off his 
shelves. But his product is an 
entity in itself. He sells some- 
thing that the consumer can easi- 
ly recognize. Nevertheless, to a 
certain extent our problem was 
similar. 

First, it was apparent that an 
effective means of identifying 
products using Monel metal whol- 
ly or in important parts must be 
established. Therefore, we de- 
cided to use, and to allow others 
to use, our triangular trade-mark 
for this purpose. This trade- 
mark helps considerably to tie the 
efforts of our customers to our 
own. We advertise the manufac- 
turer’s product in connection with 
our promotion of Monel metal, 
and the manufacturer, in_ his 
turn, advertises ours by using 
small cuts of our triangular trade- 
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mark in his own advertisements, 
circulars, and catalogs. Many of 
our customers also attach small 
lithographed metal triangles to 
their equipment, and display larg- 
er triangles in show rooms and at 
the trade exhibitions in which 
they take part. 

To demonstrate how our efforts 
are directed toward the consumer, 
I will take a cross section of our 
analysis of markets. We divide 
each field into A, B, and C 
groups. The A groups are con- 
sumers, the B’s are manufactur- 
ers, and the C’s are various 
influential factors, such as en- 
gineers and architects. In the 
hotel and restaurant field, for ex- 
ample, the A group includes some 
8,500 hotels of 50 rooms and over, 
and 45,000 restaurants, clubs, 
cafeterias, lunch rooms and simi- 
lar businesses. In the B group 
are 377 equipment manufacturers, 
and the C group is made up of 
1,800 architects and others. Our 
efforts in this field are directed 
toward the A and C groups, while 
our distributing agents do all the 
direct selling to the B’s, maintain 
contact with both B and C names, 
and work on new hotel and res- 
taurant construction. 
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We back up the users of Monel 
metal and hotel and restaurant 
equipment by running advertise- 
ments which advertise the cus- 
tomer’s product in the six or 
seven business papers that cover 
this field. As an example, one 
section of our advertising took the 
form of a series known as “Cook’s 
Tours,” featuring territorially all 
types of hotel and_ restaurant 
equipment using our product in 
installations in various well- 
known hotels, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, etc. Reprints of trade 
paper advertisements are widely 
circulated by our own sales or- 
ganization, and copies with the 
manufacturer’s name _ imprinted 
on them are furnished for his di- 
rect distribution. Four-page 
circular letters are developed 
jointly for manufacturer’s direct- 
mailing campaigns. 


Educational Promotion 


A very important feature of our 
work is to attend conventions and 
exhibitions, for they offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for contact 
with the fabricators who use our 
product and the consumers who 
buy the product of the fabri- 
cators. We maintain a_ booth 
showing various products made of 
Monel metal and we set up a di- 
rectory board featuring the Monel 
metal exhibitors who display the 
triangular trade-mark. Our 
booth at the New York Power 
Show last December featured the 
names and booth numbers of 120 
exhibitors using Monel metal. In 
all, 145 triangles were shown at 
the different booths. 

The sales efforts of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company proper 
are to-day largely indirect, taking 
the form of sales promotion along 
educational lines. Our jobbers 
do all the direct selling through 
their salesmen and by direct mail- 
ings which tie in with our efforts. 
We aim to create a broad con- 
sumer demand and to stimulate a 
healthy growth in all fields, while 
at the same time building good- 
will on the part of the buying 
community. In our efforts to 
build up sales we pay particular 
attention to discovering new uses 
for our product in fields where its 
value has long been admitted. 

(Continued on page 419) 
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se | Since January 1, 1927, THE WORLD, THE EVENING 
ve WORLD and THE SUNDAY WORLD have delivered to their 


[| advertisers an excess circulation of 10,187,630 copies over the cor- 
responding six months’ period last year 


‘e NET PAID CIRCULATION 


(Average for the First Six Months of 1927) 


se MORNING WORLD SUNDAY WORLD EVENING WORLD 
ited 326,191 592,029 313,946 
di- | 
bee I January T February | March April May June 1 [January | February | March | April May | June 
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le of _ The charts immediately above refer to the net paid circulation month by 
2 month of The Morning World and The Evening World since January 1st, 
ee 1927, as evidence of the steady and consistent increase registered. 
Our 
— The 7-Day Average Net Paid Circulation 
a of The World During This Period Was: 
I In 
n at 8 
nter- 
‘oper . i i 
king The merchant or the manufacturer who desires to widen his market, who 
long wants to add new accounts on his books or bring new customers to his 
ot store, would be fortunate, indeed, if he could increase his sales even pro- 
oug 
wi portionately to the extraordinary increase in circulation shown in the 
forts. accompanying charts. He can at least get his share of this new business 
on by advertising in 
while 
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1ying AERA 8 
“S| Che carr The Evening World 
cula 
uses Pulitzer Building | Tribune Tower 
re its New York N ew York Chicago 
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Six men were 
standing togeth- 
er in a crowded 
hotel lobby. A 
seventh man 
standing at a dis- 
tance pointed 


his finger toward 
the group and 


SQUABBLE Department 


Just another newspaper squabble. Don’t waste 
your time on it! 


Even if nobody is in- 
terested, we can’t help 
mentioning one Chicago 
newspaper’s scheme to 
acquire some _ ocut-rate 
lineage. 

Here’s the dirt. A 
number of retail deal- 
ers handling one na- 
tionally distributed 
product join with the 
manufacturer in adver- 
tising the product. The 
advertisements are sim- 
ilar to many in which 
a manufacturer lists his 
dealers in the city or 
in the territory. This 
is considered national 
advertising, taking the 
national rate. But our 
contemporary, w i t h 
whom we have sparred 
in this corner from 
time to time, is offer- 
ing it at a local rate. 


We don’t particularly 
like this bargain coun- 
ter competition. It isn’t 
pleasant, in selling 
Tribune space, to be 


asked: “Why should we 
buy your paper at the 
national rate when the 
other paper gives us a 
local rate?” And to a 
manufacturer who does- 
n’t consider circulation 
closely—this' other pa- 
per is half The Tribune 
weekday and one-third 
The Tribune Sunday 
circulation—the bargain 
seems greater than it 
actually is. 


And though we get 
excited for a while, and 
devote this department 
to our wrath, we know 
in our hearts that The 
Tribune policy of giving 
every advertiser fair 
and equal treatment is 
not going to hurt The 
Tribune’s business. We 
can well afford to lose 
a little lineage for the 
present to maintain a 
policy that guarantees 
“no privileges to one 
advertiser not enjoyed 
by every other.” 


+ ff 
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“There is a Thief in That Crowd!” 


shouted so that 
all could hear: 


There is a thief 
in that crowd!” 


To everyone else 
in the lobby, all 
six men were 
immediately un- 
der suspicion. 


In its ““Squabble Department,” appearing in-many advertising trade papers, the 
Chicago Tribune recently indicted five of its contemporaries by charging that 
ONE of them was not playing the game fairly in the matter of Local and National 


advertising rates. 


The culprit was not named, so all the rest of us are naturally under suspicion, and 


the Tribune’s skirts 


are clean. 


Why not go the whole distance and name the newspaper? Surely the Tribune is 


not so timid as to let the innocent suffer with the guilty! 


SP, S.—WE are not 


a good newspaper 


the newspaper ! 
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Electrical Interests Throw Down the 
Gauntlet to Dame Fashion 


HOSE industries 
whose sales have 
suffered at one 


time or another, because 
of their inability to pre- 
vent popular sentiment 
from straying away from 
the use of their products, 
are watching with considerable 
interest the efforts of the elec- 
trical industry to take this same 
popular sentiment in hand and 
twist it back into subjection. 


Every once in a while the pub- 
lic suddenly stops doing things 
the same way it has been doing 


It is the avowed intention of the 

National Electric Light Associa- 

tion and affiliated organizations 

to unseal the ceiling outlet shown 

m the picture at the right with 

such fixtures as the one pictured 
above. 


them for years and tries a differ- 
ent solution. For no controllable 
reason, people grow tired of one 
class of goods and_ substitute 
something else in its place. 
That’s the reason their homes are 
lighted by means of portable 
lamps and wall fixtures, instead 
ot by the ceiling fixtures which 
lor so many years were consid- 
ered as much a part of the house 
as the doors. 
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Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Lighting Equipment Launch Campaign 
to Stage Comeback for Ceiling Fixtures 


By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


The source of particular annoy- 
ance to the electrical interests is 
the fact that public opinion no 
longer is on the side of ceiling 
fixtures. Until 1914 they stood 
practically alone as the one 
standard piece of lighting equip- 
ment. Then, during the stress of 
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war years, glassware and 
diffusing elements disap- 
peared almost entirely 
from fixture construc- 
tion. The result was 
that those ceiling fix- 
tures which were _ in- 
stalled were equipped 
with excessively bright, exposed 
lamps in the field of view. They 
were hard on the eyes, unsightly, 
and generally disagreeable. It 
was natural, then, that they 
should be dispensed with entirely, 
their places taken by portable 
equipment, and, in thousands of 
cases, ceiling outlets eliminated 
completely from building plans. 
But instead of accepting this 
change passively, and making the 
best of it by selling more portable 
lamps and better designs in wall 
fixtures, the electrical industry 
has always chaffed under the re- 
straint imposed by the absence of 
ceiling fixtures. Their unpopu- 
larity has meant less expensive 
equipment and, it is felt, less 
satisfactory results. 
Consequently, during the last 
three years the industry’s official 
organizations, the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, the II- 
luminating Engineering Society 
and the Association of Edison II- 
luminating Companies, through 
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their home lighting committees, 
have united in making the 
situation the subject of an in- 
vestigation. Approved fixture 
specifications and ratings have 
been developed “with the inten- 
tion of counteracting this unfor- 
tunate public trend,” as is stated 
in their survey. 

The specifications and ratings 
have to do with the mechanical 
construction of the ceiling fixtures 
which are to be sold. The next 
step is to merchandise these ap- 
proved fixtures on a vast co- 
operative scale. 

Local associations, 
with the national organizations, 
are promoting local campaigns 
in every large city in the country. 
In Chicago, for example, the Elec- 
tric Association has outlined a re- 
fixturing campaign to be held 
between September 15 and De- 
cember 15. It began early in the 
summer with an analysis of home 
lighting equipment, which dis- 
closed the fact that out of the 
million residential meters in the 
city, 80 per cent of them were 
equipped with obsolete fixtures. 
With a replacement market of 
800,000 prospects, then, it -is easily 
understood why the local elec- 
trical interests are anxious to 


spend $30,000 in developing it. 
Utilities Do Their Share 


Both the public utility com- 
panies serving the Chicago ter- 
ritory, the Commonwealth Edison 
Company and the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, are 
co-operating actively in the drive. 
Practically every manufacturer of 
lighting fixtures and equipment in 
the local market is doing his 
share, and fifteen jobber members 
of the Chicago association have 
enlisted to handle and direct the 
activities of the dealer trade 
through their salesmen. 


By August 15 the rating of 
samples had been completed. 
The products of the manufac- 
turers and jobbers joining in the 
campaign were approved, and the 
jobbers’ salesmen covering the 
city of Chicago were furnished 
pledge cards, preparatory to 
signing up those retailer dealers 
who will support the campaign. 
During the early part of Septem- 
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ber, up to the formal opening 
of the campaign with the first 


full-page advertisement in the 
Chicago papers, these jobbers’ 
salesmen will stock dealers with 
such fixtures and glassware as 
they have pledged themselves to 
sell, and will see to it that the 
necessary window trimming as- 
sistance has been given them by 
the display committee and that 
the check-up of all dealers’ fix- 
tures has been completed by the 
technical committee. 


“Before” and “After” Display 


The retail selling 
campaign is to begin, by dealers 
and the utilities, the middle of 
September. It is to be assisted by 
newspaper advertising, handbills 
or stuffers sent out by dealers 
and utilities, by fixture style 
shows at half a dozen locations in 
Chicago, including one mammoth 
show at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in October. One novel 
feature will be a comparative 
demonstration held in two adjoin- 
ing apartments, showing one 
equipped with obsolete forms of 
fixtures and the usual conglom- 
eration of drop cords, appliance 
cords and other paraphernalia, 
and the other, an identical apart- 
ment, refixtured and decorated in 
the most approved manner. The 
display will be advertised after 
the fashion of “electric homes,” to 
give a “before-and-after” effect. 
Radio talks, slide advertising in 
community theatres, talks before 
parent-teacher organizations, 
women’s clubs, and other groups 
are also on the program. 


intensive 


The whole campaign has been 
planned to synchronize what the 
association calls “background,” 
“backbone,” and “place of sale” 
advertising. The background is 
furnished by the advance publi- 
city sent out among manufac- 
turers, central stations, jobbers 
and dealers, by the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. The back- 
bone consists of newspaper space, 
and the place-of-sale advertising 
is provided by display posters re- 
producing the newspaper adver- 
tisements, by envelope inserts 
and four-page circular letters. 


The newspaper campaign, to be 
included in all six Chicago papers 
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will run on a schedule of three 
10-line advertisements, two 50- 
line advertisements and one 200- 
line advertisement a week. Two 
posters will be furnished each co- 
operating dealer free of charge, 
They will buy their own four- 
page envelope inserts, a supply of 
100,000 having already been 
ordered. Electrotypes of all ad- 
vertisements likewise are being 
furnished free of charge. 

Another point of unusual inter- 
est brought out during prepara- 
tions for the campaign, demon- 
strates the influence of dealers’ 
preferences in determining the 
kind of equipment manufacturers 
shall produce. As an illustration, 
ten dealers, each doing an annual 
fixture business in excess of 
$10,000, were picked at random 
and agreed to feature a new line 
of fixtures incorporating the fea- 
tures of adequate shading, con- 
venience outlets, and_ twilight 
switch. They unanimously 
recommended that such a line be 
prepared for the campaign, and 
their suggestions led the com- 
mittee in charge of the campaign 
to believe that the program would 
be commercially successful. 


Dealers Influence Designs 


Manufacturers submitting their 
fixtures to the technical com- 
mittee and passing the tests, will 
be awarded an official approval 
tag. Through all the forms of 
advertising employed, the public 
will be urged to buy approved 
fixtures. As the design of a new 
fixture is in no way comparable 
to the design and marketing of 
such an article as a new automo- 
bile, since many fixture manu- 
facturers are constantly creating 
special fixtures for a clientele not 
satisfied with the ordinary line of 
stock fixtures, it is not expected 
that there will be any difficulties 
in the way of their redesigning 
certain of their fixtures, in ac- 


cordance with dealers’ recom- 
mendations. 
The Lady Esther Company, 


manufacturer of toilet articles, 
has placed its advertising account 
with the Irwin L. Rosenberg 
Company, of Chicago. A news- 
paper campaign in various cities 
is now being planned. 
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If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WOODTONE 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK-LIGHT 
McKESSON & ROBBINS PHARMACEUTICALS 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
INDJAN GASOLINE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW- SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you 


Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Have You a Little Sales Crook in 
Your Organization? 


NE of the reasons 
() why sales crooks 
are to be found 


in sales forces is because 
their existence is taken 
as a reflection on the 
abilities of the sales ex- 
ecutive. Because he feels 
that his judgment in 
some mysterious way should have 
been broad enough to have pre- 
vented the existence of the sales 
crook, there will hardly be found 
in all of the millions of words 
that have been written on sales 
management, enough to form a 
bulky chapter ont this highly im- 
portant matter. Instead of the 
silence which is the greatest pro- 
tection of the sales crook, there 
should be frank and open discus- 
sion. 


How He Operates 


HH” is an illustration which 
supplies inescapable proof. 
Five years ago there was an in- 
formal organization of compete- 
tive branch managers in one of 
our largest middle western cities. 
All of these branch managers em- 
ployed city salesmen. This or- 
ganization discussed frankly and 
openly methods of salesmen’s 
compensation, and as they came 
to know each other better had no 
hesitancy in using exact figures 
and giving the most intimate of 
methods. They discussed the 
credit standing of customers. 
They exchanged vital informa- 
tion, all because they knew that 
only by such exchange of infor- 
mation could they make the 
greatest net profits for their 
enterprises. 


Yet one sales crook victimized 
every single one of that group, 
and I was one of the sufferers be- 
cause of my branch manager’s si- 
lence. This salesman—for he 
could sell—used a time-honored 
method. He sought employment 
and asked only the nominal base 
salary of $15.00 a week plus ac- 
tual expenses and a flat 10 per 
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Protecting the Honest Salesman by 
Checking Up the Occasional Crook 
Whose Acuvities Cast Reflection on 


the Entire Force 


By ARTHUR J. MORRISON 


cent commission on sales. On this 
basis he had all the ear-marks of a 
wonderful investment. Having se- 
cured one job, he proceeded to 
secure another—and another— 
and another. Finally he had eight 
jobs, giving him a guaranteed 
base salary of $120 a week plus 
eight sets of expenses averaging 
$12.00 a week, showing a net gain 
of $84.00 a week, and on top of 
that, 10 per cent commission on 
the sales which were not incon- 
siderable in the aggregate, al- 
though not sufficient to hold a po- 
sition permanently with any one 
of the group. In order to hold a 
job as long as he could, he would 
revert to irregular practices, in- 
cluding fake sales. When he was 
caught, he was discharged, but he 


still had the remaining jobs. It 


was only by coincidence that this 
sales crook did not continue his 
activities over a period of many 
years instead of three years in 
that mid-western city. 


Automobile “Expenses” 


AD ANY one of this group 
come to a single luncheon 
and started the ball rolling with, 
“T’ve been stung by a _ highly 
plausible salesman,’ and de- 
scribed him, the losses would 
have been ended that same after- 
noon. 


Have you a little sales crook 
in your force? Have you a man 
who is beating you on automobile 
expenses? He may be the same 
man who is selling substantial 
volumes of your merchandise, and 
you may be one of many sales 
executives who are winking at his 
“extravagances.” You know the 
man. His tires average fifty 
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cents to a dollar a day— 
not in wears but in re- 
pairs. As often as he 
feels you will stand for 
it, he has an accident. If 
you are one of the Peter 
Pan sales managers who 
believe in fairies and 
know that every voucher 
represents repairs actually made, 
read no further—this is not for 
you. For the sales executive, 
who will locate sales crooks 
quickly and discharge them 
quickly, is like the colored boy 
who was a believer by nature but 
a doubter the moment the dice 
began to roll hard. The greatest 
objection to the sales crook who 
is beating the traveling and auto- 
mobile expenses, even though 
selling in good volume, is that 
there is probably something 
crooked about the volume. 


One Way of Closing 


O ILLUSTRATE: Two 
years ago one of the clean- 
est-cut youngsters I have hired 
in many a moon—a man with a 
clean record so far as our search- 
ing investigations could deter- 
mine, and our searching investi- 
gations are coupled with those of 
two bonding companies—decided 
to go wrong. Let’s forget why 
he needed more money than the 
liberal amount he received. He 
never faked or padded an order. 
He merely told each customer 
that prices would advance sharp- 
ly in the fall and that he was 
quietly tipping them off, but that 
they must not breathe it to a soul 
as he had overheard the president 
and sales manager in conference. 
Then, to clinch the big sale, he 
would say, “You'd better buy 
enough to last you a solid year. 
If the advance doesn’t come 
through, just return the stuff to 
the jobber and I'll write a per- 
mission to that effect on your 
copy of the order, and sign it.” 
Which he did when no other 
means would effect a sale. 
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Since he covered nothing but 
small towns and all his sales 
were made through jobbers, he 
might have continued until late 
that fall with his career except for 
the inevitable slip—he decided 
to beat the automobile expense 
and began to use the telephone. 
This tripped him into using an 
old firm name instead of the new 
one — correspondence — and dis- 
closure. 


Of course the moment we found 
that he had done this, we put his 
entire two months with us under 
the microscope, and while our 


mail was mighty unpleasant read- . 


ing for several weeks thereafter, 
we did straighten out the tangle 
eventually. Have you a little 
sales crook in your force? 


Has it ever occurred to you that 
you are paying money for trans- 
portation when toll calls were 
actually expended? Out of more 
than two hundred sales execu- 
tives of whom I asked, “Have you 
ever checked up to see whether 
actual face-to-face calls are in- 
variably made by your men?” 
only two out of ten responded in 
the affirmative. It was to be 
noted that they were veteran sales 
managers! 


Expense Account Fairy Tales 


OT for a moment do I 

believe that a sales manager 
is a private detective or should 
endeavor to become one. But if he 
is following his field force with 
wide-open eyes in order to help 
them, he will inevitably discover 
the telephone sales crook. : 


But here I want to differentiate 
between a telephone sales crook 
and a good salesman, who out of 
a half dozen reasons may use the 
telephone without calling and 
never bother to report the fact. 
He may be a day late on his route 
and secure an order by phone, 
making up for it another season 
by a longer visit than usual. He 
may be nearing the end of a trip 
and fading rapidly under the 
strain and call his customers in 
two or three towns. In order to 
get his badly needed rest earlier, 
neither of these makes him a sales 
crook. But if he charges imagin- 
ary transportation, he is a sales 
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crook, and on the road to becom- 
ing a thorough-going one. 


It has rather saddened than 
amused me when in conference 
with brother sales executives, 
they have told me with indigna- 
tion of young salesmen they have 
caught playing baseball for 
money Saturday afternoons or 
Sundays. Personally I have 
never gone further than to warn 
my younger salesmen that they 
owe it to themselves as well as to 
me to keep in trim and not let 
outside interests interfere with 
their real work. Personally I 
would far prefer to have one of 
my youngsters play a semi-pro- 
fessional ball than spend their 
week-ends in many other, and 
more usual ways. 


Sources of Graft 


HE saddening part of these 

recitals has been the fact that 
while they have discharged these 
men when they have caught them 
playing Saturday and Sunday 
baseball for money, they have 
continued on their sales force men 
who are literally dishonest, and 
even when they knew they were 
being dishonest, and persistently 
dishonest. Their excuse is the 
age-old one, “They are pro- 
ducers.” 


While it is possible, of course, 
and frequently does prove feasi- 
ble to reform a salesman who has 
been dishonest and persistently 
dishonest, I have never known 
other than a sales tragedy to 
result in winking at persistent, 
even though petty, dishonesties. 
The opportunity for dishonesty 
has been multiplied by systems of 
compensation which have rightly 
come into being during recent 
years. Under the regime of 
straight salary and actual ex- 
penses, the only way that a sales 
crook could beat the game on 
compensation was to fake and pad 
orders toward the closing of a 
year and enjoy for a brief period 


-in the ensuing year a higher sal- 


ary based on his fictitious record. 
He could, of course, and did, beat 
the expense book, but under any- 
thing resembling reasonable 
supervision it was a case of not 
doing things that should have 


been done—suitable 


entertain- 
ment, personal visits against tele- 
phone calls, traveling in day 
coaches instead of sleeping cars, 
and eating less expensive food 
than that itemized. 


Now let us look at the other 
angle, the opportunities which ex- 
ist and which, in the rare cases of 
sales crookedness, are capitalized 
under present-day compensation 
systems. The greatest opportu- 
nity obviously lies where cash re- 
wards are paid for effort as 
against result. Every enterprise 
that pays so much per call, no 
matter what system of check-up 
it employs, is fallible in this 
respect. This is doubly true in 
the case of a large city. One of 
our prominent eastern manufac- 
turers paid a sales crook for six 
thousand calls which he did not 
make out of a total of six thou- 
sand five hundred calls reported. 
In addition he paid the man 
commissions which he did not 
truly earn. 


One Salesman’s Method 


HE situation was unusual in 
this respect. This salesman 
formed an inexpensive alliance 
with a hard worker who actually 
did office-to-office canvassing. 
The sales crook paid the worker 
one cent per name for the privi- 
lege of copying off the day’s call 
record. This enabled him to 
send in every day a complete 
transcript of the other man’s calls, 
giving the names of individuals. 
The eastern manufacturer sent 
the individual sales literature. 
To be sure, it referred to the call 
of “our representative, Mr. John 
K. Blank.” But who would 
bother to write back to the manu- 
facturer in case he was not inter- 
ested in the product and tell them 
that John K. Blank had not 
called? And who, if interested 
in the product, would hesitate to 
purchase because he did not re- 
member having received a visit 
from John K. Blank? The east- 
ern manufacturer’s letter was 
worded in such a way that John 
K. Blank might have called and 
found the buyer “out.” 
Because the “all-by-mail” sell- 
ing was excellent and the mailing 
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list absolutely perfect, this sales 
crook enjoyed a handsome com- 
mission for sales in which he 
had no part in the making other 
than through his purchase of the 
hard-working canvasser’s daily 
call report—and he was paid 
twenty-five cents for each cent 
that he expended in that direc- 
tion! | 

Right here I want to make clear 
that the sales crook is the decided 


exception. Even petty and semi- 


occasional sales crookedness is 
most rare. So rare, in fact, that 
any system involving constant 
expense for protection against the 
sales crook is mighty costly in- 
surance. The point that I am 
trying to drive home is that cer- 
tain selling technique will detect 
the sales crook early in his career. 
The second and more important 
point is that even the slightest of 
open discussion will reveal so 
clearly the exact ways and meth- 
ods of the sales crook as to render 
his detection far more rapid and 
far more frequent. The third 
point I wish to drive home is that 
where there is exchange of in- 
formation between sales exec- 
utives, it should act as quickly 
and as protectively as does the in- 
formation between credit execu- 
tives in their detection and ex- 
posure of credit crooks. 


Opportunities for Honest Men 


T IS a pleasure to find that 

almost every sales executive 
with whom I have talked feels 
that the greatest justification for 
intelligent effort in weeding out 
sales crooks is not merely the 
dollar-saving which eventuates, 
but the opening of an opportunity 
to the honest man who replaces 
the crook. Like all that is good 
and true, this reacts to the ad- 
vantage of the doer of good. For 
the sales executive, who detects 
and discharges a crook and makes 
room for an honest man, is build- 
ing man material for the future, 
perhaps his most important task. 
It seems almost absurd for me 
to mention even hurriedly some 
of the age-old practices of the 
sales crook. For it would seem 
as though every sales executive 
must know that since sales his- 
tory began, there have been 
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crooked salesmen who make close 
friends of the mail clerks in the 
hotels on their route, leave with 
them letters and reports to be 
mailed on definite dates, and 
arrange for the immediate for- 
warding of mail and telegrams to 
an advance address. Some of 
these sales crooks have been so 
daring along this line that they 
have covered a_ three-months 
territory in a month, and then on 
minimum expense in some city 
and under another name sold an 
entirely different line. Thus they 
would receive their salary for 
three months and expenses for 
three months and an additional 
income of two months’ work on 
the other product. 


The Side-Line Man 


T seems childish to write 

for such an erudite audience 
as readers of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
that salesmen apparently satis- 
fied or openly disgruntled have 
been known to sell side lines, and 
to cover themselves when seem- 
ingly caught in the act by most 
plausible excuses, so _ plausible 
as to divert suspicion. ‘The stan- 
dard excuse, of course, is that 
they are making sales for a 
brother salesman who was taken 
sick and had to return home, and 
that they did this without bene- 
fit to themselves. Another stan- 
dard alibi is that they were really 
not doing any honest-to-goodness 
selling but making a sales investi- 
gation for a relative who was in 
some way identified by stock 
ownership or otherwise, in the 
other company. 

The “stolen money” game has 
been worked so often that it 
would seem as though it could 
hardly be unknown to even the 
most youthful of sales managers. 
The sales crook does not risk a 
cent. He merely reports that his 
expense money has-been stolen 
from his room and that he has 
been unable to get redress from 
the hotel proprietor. 


As a matter of course he does 
put up a battle with the proprie- 
tor over the imaginary theft and 
continues the battle by correspon- 
dence. Thus he has tangible evi- 
dence to send in to the sales ex- 
ecutive. If he is wise he makes 
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no claim but just tells it as a hard 
luck story. Time and time again 
the “House” has stood the whole 
of the imaginary loss or at least 
shared it with the unfortunate 
salesman who seemed to be such 
a good sport. 


Management Responsibility 


N closing I want to emphasize 

that compared to the en- 
tirely honorable and honest sales- 
man, the sales crook is but a drop 
of water in a vast ocean. I want 
to make clear that the examples 
that I have given are selected at 
random over twenty-five years of 
sales management, and that the 
losses through sales crookedness 
to enterprises with which I have 
been identified, did not run into 
any staggering sum so far as the 
actual money was involved. 

At the same time, the thought 
that I wish to leave with the sales 
executive is that there is nothing 
disgraceful in hiring a sales crook. 
It is impossible to guard against 
it. The disgrace lies in not fac- 
ing these ,cases of crookedness 
squarely when they are detected, 
and the most damning of all dis- 
graces is to evade responsibility 
in case the sales crook is allowed 
to resign, and uses the sales ex- 
ecutive’s enterprise as a reference. 


TO ADVERTISE WHITE 
POWER UNITS 


HE account of the Julian M. 

White Manufacturing Ccm- 
pany, manufacturers of White 
radio socket power units, has 
been taken over by the United 
Advertising Agency of Sioux 
City, Iowa. Newspaper schedules 
will be used in thirty-five cities 
during the remainder of this year, 
together with full pages in thirty 
business papers. 


The Hush-A-Phone Corpora- 
tion of New York reports a grow- 
ing sales volume in South Amer- 
ica, and they have recently made 
large shipments to Argentina, 
Brazil and Peru. In Peru the 
Hush-A-Phone is used in all tele- 
graph offices where the telephone 
is used for telegraph purposes, to 
maintain the secrecy of messages. 
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Owl Drug Bows to Squibb and 
Promises to be Good 


of the Squibb Mes- 

sage, E. R. Squibb 
and Sons are giving pub- 
licity throughout the 
drug trade to the cor- 
respondence with the 
Owl Drug Company 
which signalizes the 
treaty of peace in the war over 
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price-cutting that began last Fall, ° 


and demonstrates the success of 
the tactics adopted by the manu- 
facturer. Friendly relations have 
been resumed, the chain store or- 
ganization has signed the Squibb 
distributors’ franchise, and over 
the signature of its general 
manager declares that the an- 
nouncement to the trade has its 
“wholehearted and unqualified 
endorsement.” Permission to pub- 
lish its agreement was granted. 

This is a demonstration, it 
seems to me, which is worth con- 
siderably more than all the moun- 
tains of propaganda that have 
been raised over the Kelly Bill, 


Clear Cut Price Policy of Squibb Wins 
in Battle With Owl Drug Company 
Who Started Price War on Squibb 


Line 


By ROY W. JOHNSON 


including for good measure all of 
the time and money and effort 
that have been spent in pursuing 
the mirage of price-maintenance 
through the labyrinths of the 
courts. No pretense was made 
that the problem of price-cutting 
was anything more than an 
economic problem; there was no 
attempt on the part of the manu- 
facturer to assume the right to 
dictate prices or enforce agree- 
ments on prices, and the licking 
that was administered to the 
chain store is a plain demonstra- 
tion of the fact that aggressive or 
“predatory” price-cutting is not a 
profitable policy in a case where 
the manufacturer is sincerely and 
honestly opposed to it. 

E. R. Squibb and 


The Owl Drug Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 


You will be interested in 
the enclosed announcement 
which we have prepared and 
which we intend to send to 
the N. A. R. D. Journal, the 
official publication of the 
National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists, and other 
rag journals for publica- 

ion. 


We feel confident that you 


terest to publish a similar 
announcement, and would ap- 
preciate receiving from you 
your unqualified endorsement 
of the announcement we in- 
tend to publish. 


Awaiting your further 
pleasure in tnis matter, we 
are, 


Very truly yours, 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, 
(Signed) R. D. Kein, 


Squibb’s Overture— 


Attention of Mr. William Berg, 
Secretary and General Manager. 


will find it to your best in- 


General Sales Manager. 


street could meet it 
without incurring any 
loss to himself. 

Since the manufac- 
turer in this instance was 
absolutely sincere in his 
determination to protect 
the independent dealer, 
there was no possibility 
of persuading him to wink at the 
activities of the chain. 

Squibb, be it noted, has won a 
practical and tangible victory 
over one of the strongest organi- 
zations in the drug trade, without 
crying for the moon in the form 
of some legalized method of 
agreeing. on resale prices, and 
without dragging the thing 
through the courts. It has also 
indicated with sufficient clearness, 
it seems to me, that the manu- 
facturer has the power—if he 
really wants to use it—to make 
predatory price-cutting unprofit- 
able; which is after all the quick- 
est and surest way to put a stop 
to it. 


Sons—as noted in 
SALES MANAGEMENT for 
November 11, 1926— 
adopted the clear-cut 
policy of refusing to 
sell its merchandise to 
the chain store, and an- 
nounced at the same 
time that it would pro- 
tect the independent 
retailer who found it 
necessary to meet an 
advertised cut in price 
by placing him for the 
time being in a special 
discount classification. 
This policy was ac- 
tively challenged by 
the chain store for 
some months (Squibb 
products being sold in 
some instances as low 
as a cent apiece), but 
there was little virtue 
in even a sensational 
‘cut in price when the 
retailer across the 
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— Owl’s Acceptance 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 


Attention R. D. Kein, 
General Sales Mgr. 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to your communica- 
tion, with which you enclose 
a copy of the annuncement you 
intend to send to the N. A. 
R. D. Journal, the official 
organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, and 
other trade journals, we wish 
to assure you that your an- 
nouncement has our whole- 
hearted and unqualified an- 
dorsement. 

We are pleased that, as a 
result of our conference with 
you, friendly business rela- 
tions have been re-estab- 
lished between the house of 
Squibb and ourselves, which 
we feel confident will result 
to our mutual satisfaction. 

If you should desire to 
publish this communication, 
you are at liberty to do so. 

Yours very truly, 
THE OWL DRUG CO. 
(Signed) Wm. Berg, 
General Manager. 
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How 


_| Boston’s shrewdest merchants 


«| sell their market iw 
MONG Boston’s department store “aa 


ity the most successful merchants in the 
the country—some of them national au- 
thorities on sound and aggressive 
aa marketing methods. 
ory These men know the Boston market 
mi- —and know how to reach it. Their 
out actions can be studied with profit by 
rm all who look for greater sales volume in 
of the Boston territory. 
ind : Boston’s department stores concen- 
ng trate their selling in Boston’s 12-mile 
Iso trading area. Here they make 74% of 
25S, their package deliveries. This area is 
nu- Boston’s Key market—the greatest con- 
he centration of people and wealth in New 
ake England. 


How the Globe covers this buying group 


top And to sell this market these stores use 
the Globe first—daily and Sunday. The 
daily Globe carries more department 
a store advertising than any other Boston 
paper. The Sunday Globe carries more 
2 than the 3 other Boston papers com- 
bined. 

The Globe has attained and held this 
position of leadership because it appeals 
to all classes of Boston people regard- 
less of race, creed or political views. It 
is the only Boston paper to hold a 
uniform circulation seven days out of 
every week. 

To men the Globe offers general news, edi- 
torials and sports, free from bias or favoritism. 

To women the Household Department is 
a daily guide in thousands of New England 
homes. 

Merchants’ who know Boston have found 
that the Globe’s readers constitute the 
Strongest buying group in this territory. 
ie ae rey Feng ‘tas, tennis a 46% ofall auto dealers and garages 
successful advertising efforts directed at the 


The Boston Globe 


The Globe sells Boston’s Buying Group 


ss Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months ending March 31st, 1927—Daily 286,361; Sunday 333,452 
27 


“\ 


Department stores concentrate their 
selling in Boston’s 12-mile Trading 
Area 

In this area are— 

74% of all department store pack- 
age deliveries 

61% of all grocery stores 

60% of all hardware stores 

57% of all drug stores 
% of all dry goods stores 

i of all furniture stores 
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New Book ! 
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i principles of visual selling—or 4, 1 fisnals (ea of 
" ° VACueTE sto 
selling through the eye are outlined | p | VSelling dis 
in this remarkable new Book. It will i 
be wanted by every sales and advertis- a 
ing executive facing the problems of 
training salesmen; of selling direct-by- 
mail; of personal selling. ‘The edition 
is limited to one thousand copies, a eaoad 
printed in colorsand beautifully bound. - Sie 6 inches by 9 inches, 44 pages 
cs : rinted in colors. Sewe ound in 
Mailed without charge upon request. lags sig lea 
‘‘Visual Selling’’ is one of the finest 
Z . contributions ever made to merchandis- 
ii is ing literature. 
‘*The eye gets it”’ . 
eg 
| Oo. 
The Burkhardt Company, Jue. ianlen os “ 
Burkhardt Building -— »* Detroit, Michigan a” ee ‘ 
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Dartnell Check-up on Distribution 
of Advertised Products 


RUG stores have 
turned out to be 
the best type of 


ing, most modern and 
best-kept stores. Their 
stocks were more com- 


Further Results of a Survey Covering 
the Distribution of Drugs, Clothing, 


retail store, and drug Furniture, Dry Goods, Hardware and plete and the merchan- 
manufactures proved to . . . dise was better displayed 
be the best distributors Shoes in Appleton, Wisconsin and maintained than in 


of merchandise, if the re- 
sults from the Dartnell 
check-up of distribution 
of advertised products in Apple- an average distribution in the 


the stores which did not 
have soda fountains. 
The influence of ad- 
vertising in winning distribution 


The Third Article of a Series 


ton, Wisconsin, can be said to 


prove anything. 

Forty drug products out of the 
eighty-three products which were 
checked had 100 per cent distribu- 
tion in the Appleton drug stores. 
There ares ten drug stores in 
Appleton, and five department 
stores which have drug depart- 
ments. However, we will con- 
sider only the drug stores in this 
article. 

By referring to the chart ac- 
companying this article, it will be 
easy to check the number of pro- 
ducts which have 100 per cent 
distribution. It is interesting to 
note that the greater percentage 
of products sold in the drug 
stores which enjoy 100 per cent 
distribution come under the cos- 
metic classification. There was 


drug stores of 70.5 per cent. 
This is the highest percentage so 
far found in any of the retail 
stores in Appleton. 


Of the drug stores, only two 
were cut-price stores, both these 
stores being operated by one 
company. These two stores were 
the only two in Appleton which 
approached the chain store type 
of merchandising, both of them 
handling a number of products 
which can hardly be said to be 
related to the average drug store 
product. The majority buying 
from all these stores is concen- 
trated among Chicago and Mil- 
waukee wholesalers. One of the 
stores is a Rexall store. 

It was almost invariably found 
that the stores which operated 
soda fountains were the best look- 


is very forcibly shown in the 
study of the products on sale in 
drug stores. Almost without ex- 
ception, the products which had 
100 per cent distribution were 
widely advertised products, many 
of the firms owning these pro- 
ducts being among the nation’s 
leading advertisers. 

Many of these products which 
enjoyed perfect distribution are 
comparatively knew, among them 
being Stacomb, Gainsborough 
powder puffs, Kleenex, Pepsodent 
tooth paste, Dr. West’s tooth 
brushes, Flit, Zonite, Ovaltine, 
Nujol, Rit dye soap and Ipana 
tooth paste. 

That these comparatively new 
advertisers have been able to win 
100 per cent distribution in a few 


years, 


Per Cent 


Product 
Mazda Lamps 
Congoleum Rugs 
Duco Paints 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Murphy Paints 
Dutch Boy White Lead 
Valspar Varnish 
Gold Medal Folding Furniture 
Johnsons Polishing Wax 
Hotpoint Products 
New Jersey Zimc Perinntencc.cccnccccicccsccscesesnne 
Kelvinator 
Karpen Furniture 
Premier Sweeper 
Birds Rugs 
Kimball Pianos 
Victrolas 
Armstrongs Linoleums 
Hoover Sweeper 
Frigidaire 
Maytag Washers 
Simmons Beds 
Bassick Casters 
Ca-Vel Rugs 
White Electric Sewing Machines.......... 
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Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (6 stores) 
Smokador Stands 33.¢ 

Leonard Refrigerators ..c...cccccccccccsssssenscceesemeenee 16.7 
Kroehler Furniture 33.2 


Chambers Fireless Gas Range.............. 
Eureka Sweepers 
Landstrom Furniture 
Gurney Refrigerator 
Bissel Carpet Sweeper .cce...ccccccccccssoccsssnssesseeue 
Perfection Stoves 
Kiel Furniture 
Hartshorn Shades 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
Lorain Stoves 
Englander Wit-Edge Springs... - 
Rex Sanitized Upholstered Furniture... 
Imperial Tables 
Lane Cedar Chests. 
A BB eee ee 
Old Hickory Furniture... Z 
Pullman Davenport Beds-.cc.cccccccccccsssssesosssoee 
DeLuxe Bed Springs. 
Royal Easy Chairs and “enemas ‘ 
Rustic Hickory Furniture... eorne 
St. Johns Tables 

Salisbury & Satterlee Company.............. 
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Distribution of Seventy-two Nationally Advertised 
Furniture Products in Appleton, Wisconsin 


Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (6 stores) 
Slyker Metal Radiator Furniture........... 
H. E. Shaw Furniture....................... 
Blue Ribbon Beds, Mattresses... 
Stakmore Co. Tables and Chairs... 
Way Sagless Springs. 
Wittliff Bed and Chair Braces 
Birds Neponset Rugs 
Ozits Cushion 
Vidor Porch Shades 
Kimlark Woven Rugs 
Kirsch Curtain Rods 
Klearflax Linen Rugs. 
Karnak and Mohawk Rugs..................... 
Bohn Refrigerator 
Boone Kitchen Cabinets... 
Copeland Refrigerators. ............. 3 
Nappannee Dutch Kitchenettes................ 
Royal Sweeper 
Kitchen Maid Cabinet... 
Simplex Ironers 
Sunbeam Irons 
Bid Jid Troning: Tables... 
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Average Distribution 2... 13.7 
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in spite of the fact that 


Product 
Pinauds Eau de Quinine 


Schick Repeating Razor occccccccocsccccsssensee 
Pebeco 
Glovers Dog Medicimme occcccccnceccccccccssseeeeee 
Planters Peanuts 
Astringosol 
Pompeian Massage Cream ...cce..cccccccccsenoen 
Ever Ready Blades—Razors . ‘5 
Johmstoms Chocolates onncccccccsncccccsessoncsscsceeeeseeees 
Pepsodent 
Lux 
Ponds Extracts 
Stanley Super Vac 
Chipso 
20-Mule Team Borax ..... 
Colgates 
Listerine 
Mennens Powders 
J & J Red Cross Products 
Dr. Wests Toothbrushes . 


Palmolive Products _ .......... = 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Toothbrushes. .................... 1 
Taroleum Shampoo 

Jergens Lotion 1 
Sani-Flush 1 
Flit 1 
Cinderella Shoe Dressim gd ..cccccccccecsecceenn 


Distribution of Nationally Advertised Clothing and Drug 
Products in Appleton, Wisconsin 


Clothing—Men and Women 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (24 Stores) 
Holeproof Hosiery 28.6 
Hart Schaffner & Marx. nccccccsnnn 4.8 
Wilson Brothers Haberdashery............... 23.8 
Sealpax 66.7 
. Big Yank Underwear and Clothes....... 33.3 
Allen A Hosiery 14.3 
Jantzen Swimming Suits onccccccccccccccccccnn 14.3 
Monito Socks 19.0 
Palm Beach Suits 28.6 
Spalding Swim Suits .......... 0.0 
Travelo Swim Suits ... 4.8 
Ocean Bathing Suits 0.0 
MaCallum Hosiery 4.8 
Nazareth U mderwear  <:n.iiccccccccccccocccseecmnm 0.0 
Phoenix Hosiery 9.5 
Humming Bird Hosiery  -reccccccccccccnme 4.8 
Charis Corsets 0.0 
Onyx Hosiery 12.5 
Per Cent 

Distribution 


(10 Drug Stores) 
70.0 


Unguentine 100.0 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (24 Stores) 
Hickory Products 23.8 
Durham Hosiery 14.3 
Carters Rayon Underweatlr.ccecccccoosseereeeo - 256.0 
Rollins Hosiery 14.3 
Kaynece Blouses, Shirts...cccccccccssscsceeenseenes ae 
Jack Tar Togs 9.5 
BVD Underwear 42.9 
Carter Knit Underwear ..ec..ccccccccsssssesssssseme - OO 
Interwoven 4.8 
Munsingwear 9.5 
Society Bramd Clothes o.cccccccecosssssssssssnsssensee a: “8 
Kenyon Raincoats 4.8 
Headlight Overalls 4.8 
Cluett, Peabody Collars .cncccccccccnnccccnncm 57.1 
Dunlap Hats 4.8 
Hickok Belts, Buckles... 88.1 
George BP. Tde Gouars sisicccscsssscccnisssctnns 14.3 
Knox Hats 4.8 


Drug Products 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (10 Drug Stores) 
Zonite 100.0 
Larvex 80.0 
Putnam Dyes 100.0 
La France Soaps 30.0 
Mum 100.0 
Fly Tox 90.0 
Ipana Tooth Paste 100.0 
P Soap 0.0 
Woodkrys Soap 100.0 
Ovaltine 100.0 
Nujo! 100.0 
Cutex 100.0 
Packers Shampoo 100.0 
Lysol 100.0 
Odorono 100.0 
Kotex 100.0 
3 in 1 Oil 100.0 
Mulsified Cocoa Shampoo -.eccccccccccccccccnne 100.0 
Dona Castile Soap 0.0 
Thompsons Malted Milk nn cccccsssssccsseneeee 80.0 
Melba Products 70.0 
Squibbs Products 100.0 
Rit Dyes 100.0 
Belle Mode Shoe Cleamet.cccccccccccsscssesssceeee 0.0 
Raquel Cosmetics 10.0 
Mentholatum 100.0 
Deodo 80.0 
Orphos Tooth Paste <.00cccccccccoomcccccssmenceccmee 90.0 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (24 Stores) 
Van Heusen Collars 57.1 
Paris Garters wll .D 
F. C. Huyck & Sons 9.5 
Co-Ed Dresses 12.5 
Dix Make Uniforms, Dresses ..ccccccocoo 0.0 


Bob Evans Nurses and Maids Uni- 


forms 0.0 
Pegway Pale Drecaces  nniccancccnscscccsccccnsscsnssesccm 0.0 
Catalina Hats 12.5 
Fiskhats 50.0 
H. W. Gossard Girdles, Stepins.............. 37.5 
Modart Corsets 12.5 
Natures Rival 25.0 
Simon Millinery 0.0 
Warner Bras.. Corsets aiscccecccciccminn 37.5 

Average Distribution nn nccscssscssneemes 34.2 

Per Cent 
Distribution 

Product (10 Drug Stores) 
Gainsborough Powder Puffs 2..cccccccccccon 80.0 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Stat. . 70.0 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia ..... 90.0 
Glovers Comb. Scalp Treatment............. 


Blue Jay 
Montags Stationery 
Houbigant Cosmetics ... 
Mello Glo Face Powdev..... 

Helena Rubenstein Cosmetics. 
Kleenex 
Pornans Tooth Paste: snc 


Vaseline : 
Energine a 
Murine y 
Barbasol i 
Boncilla x 
Pyralin (Toiletware \ 30.0 
Princess Pat Cosmetics 90.0 
Tangee Lipsticks 50.0 
Stacomb 100.0 
Conklin 30.0 
Shaeffer 20.0 
Wahl 20.0 
Waterman 30.0 
Parker 20.0 
Resinol Soap 100.0 
Average Distribution .....ccccccscccssccsnseneen 70.5 


almost all of them have com- 
petitors which are old enough to 
be their grandfathers, is a strong 
endorsement of the power of na- 
tional advertising as a tool in 
winning distribution. Some of 
the older products which have 
been on the market for many, 
many years, but which have been 
advertised spasmodically and in 
small ‘space, did not enjoy the 
wide distribution of the newer 
products which have been mer- 
chandised and advertised more 
consistently. 
Furniture and Household 
Products 

There were six stores in Apple- 
ton handling furniture and house 
furnishings, and these stores are 
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among the best in Appleton, three 
of which were high-class furni- 
ture dealers operating stores of 
excellent appearance from every 
standpoint. One of the stores is 
supposed to be the largest in the 
state outside of Milwaukee, and 
is housed in its own five-story 
building, which is entirely oc- 
cupied by excellent displays of 
furniture. Two of the stores 
were small, and specialized in 
popular priced merchandise, as 
well as second-hand furniture. 
Pettibone’s department store has 
a good line of smaller furniture 
and rugs. 


In checking the distribution of 
furniture products, we, of course, 
realized that many furniture lines 


are sold on an exclusive dealer 
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basis, and that the manufacturers 
of many important furniture pro- 
ducts did not care for more than 
one, or possibly two dealers, in a 
town the size of Appleton. For 
this reason it was not surprising 
to find that not one product of 
the seventy-three which we 
checked had 100’per cent distribu- 
tion. Only four products were on 
sale in as many as four of the 
Appleton furniture stores. These 
products are: Congoleum rugs, 


Simmons beds, Ozite rug cushions 
and Kimlark woven rugs. The 
following products were on sale 
in three, or half of the stores: 
Armstrong Linoleum, Bisse! 
Carpet Sweepers, Kiel furniture, 
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Shoe Stores 


Per Cent 
Distribution 

Product (14 Stores) 
Holeproof Hosiery - 0.0 
Wilson Bros. Hosiery 0.0 
Allan A. Hosiery 14.3 
Satu aeeert Seok We 0. 
Arch Preserver Shoes. ..ccrccomsssscccsccseennnee L4, 
Monito Socks 0. 
Florsheim Shoes 7 
McCallum Hosiery 7. 
Cantilever Shoes 0. 
Ground Gripper Shoes . .< “e 
Cinderella Shoe Dress » 0. 
Keds 64 
Constant Comfort Shoes occ 85. 
Wilbur Coon Shoes 14, 
J & K Foot Saver Shoes........................... 0. 


Phoenix Hosiery 
Hummingbird Hosiery -..cceccccccccessosssssssssseeseeneneee 
Belle Mode Shoe Cleaner ..iccceccccccssoccssenneeesenee 
Onyx Hosiery 
Durham Hosiery 
Daniel Green Comfy Slippers 
Walkover Shoes 
Rollins Hosiery 
Arch Rest Shoes 
Arnold Glove Grip Shoes 
Bostonians 
Converse Rubber Shoes ...... 
Crosset Shoes 
O'Sullivan Rubber Heels 
‘Regal Shoes 
Educator Shoes 
Selz Shoes 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes.....cccsccece 
Wi, ty Same Drs... 
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Distribution of Dry Goods and 
Shoes in Appleton Stores 


Dry Goods 
Per Cent 


Distribution 
Product (9 Stores) 


Cannon Towels 55.5 
Dolly Madison Bed Spreads wcccccccccccccne 
Hickory Products 
Everfast Wash Fabrics -cccccccscccsscsssssesscsuee 
Boott Mill Towels 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Company..... 
Corticelli Threads and Silks.ucccccco 
Scranton Lace Product...ccccccccscsccscsmceueunene 
Veltex Washcloths 
Emmerick Pillows 
F. C. Huyck & Sons Products...ccccccocon- 
Kapock Sunfast Fabrics.................. ae 
Indianhead Cloth and Nashua 
Belding Heminway 
Cheney Brothers Silks 
Wm. Hollins 
Schwarzenbach & Hubern.cccccccccosccsssssssnssssneee 
Wm. Skinner—Silks 
L. O. Thompson—Silks 
Cashs Woven Names 

De Long Hooks and Eyes............................ 
Fleischer Yarns 
Columbia Yarns 
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Average Distribution o.ccceccccccccccecsnnne 28.5 


Hartshorn shades, Englander bed 
springs, Lloyd baby carriages, 
Pullman davenport beds, Bird’s 
Neponset rugs, and Kirsch cur- 
tain rods. 


Some rather widely advertised 
products had no _ distribution 
whatever in any of the furniture 
stores. For example, none of the 
six Appleton furniture stores car- 
ried victrolas, Lorain stoves, St. 
John’s tables, Rustic Hickory 
furniture, Mohawk rugs, Boone 
kitchen cabinets, Nappanee 
kitchen cabinets or Rid-Jid iron- 
ing tables. The average per- 
centage of the listed products 
handled by each store is 13.7. 


Men’s and Women’s Clothing 


The distribution of thirty-seven 
nationally advertised products 
was checked in sixteen men’s 
stores, three women’s stores, four 
department stores handling both 
men’s and women’s clothing and 
one department store handling no 
men’s clothing, 

A number of the _ products 
listed are sold on the exclusive 
dealer basis, and although some 
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of them are widely advertised, no 
attempt is made to obtain com- 
plete distribution in any town, 
but these distribution figures 
were checked and are being pub- 
lished in an effort to show the 
sales policy of various advertisers 
whose products are on sale in 
towns such as Appleton and in 
other towns, reports of which 
will be printed in forthcoming 
issues. 

Nearly all of the men’s and 
women’s clothing stores were lib- 
eral advertisers in the local news- 
papers, and all of them reported 
that a liberal percentage of their 
total trade came from farmers 
living outside of Appleton. 


The average distribution for 
thirty-seven products handled by 
men’s clothing stores was 17.6; 
for the thirteen products handled 
by women’s clothing stores, the 
average distribution was 17.3. 

In addition to the tendency to 
handle exclusive lines, another 
factor must be considered in con- 
sidering this low distribution fig- 
ure, and that is the tendency to 
push unbranded merchandise and 
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sell either on the basis of evident 
quality or on a strict price basis, 

The distribution figures on the 
various types of stores handling 
men’s and women’s clothing are 
tabulated in a chart accompany- 


ing this article. In studying the 
chart it must be remembered that 
three out of twenty-four stores 
handle women’s clothing exclu- 
sively, five handle both men’s 
and women’s, and sixteen, men’s 
clothing only. 


A NEW DARTNELL 
PUBLICATION 


HE DARTNELL CORPO- 


RATION has just purchased 
“Printed  Salesmanship,” a 
monthly magazine for producers 
and users of printing, from the 
University Press of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

“Printed Salesmanship,” orig- 
inally “Printed Art,” has been a 
leading influence for better 
standards in the printing industry 
for many years. It is widely 
known as an authoritative publi- 
cation on typography. 

Beginning with the October is- 
sue The Dartnell Corporation 
will publish it from its Chicago 
plant and offices. The editorial 
policy will be maintained, al- 
though under Dartnell the sales 
problems connected with the use 
of printing will be stressed more 
vigorously than before. 

Make-up of the magazine will 
be slightly changed, so as to give 
advertisers better positions, each 
page of advertising after the 
September issue being run next 
to reading matter, instead of the 
former plan of bunching the ad- 
vertising in the front of each 
issue. 

A well-known poster artist has 
been engaged to design a new 
series of covers which will be 
used beginning in October. 


The Electrograph Company, of 
Detroit, has appointed Charles H. 
Gillette as sales representative in 
New England, with offices at 
West Hartford, Conneéticut. Mr. 
Gillette has been in the advertis- 
ing department of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company at Hartford 
and was previously vice-president 
of The Deaner Company, also 0! 
Hartford. 
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HIS is our greatest foreign 

trade year, says the National 
Foreign Trade Council in issuing 
“Foreign Trade in 1927,” the pro- 
ceedings of the Detroit National 
Foreign Trade Convention, which 
has just come from the press. In 
the face of lowered prices on 
three-quarters of our exports 
during the past six months, our 
total export trade for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, the council 
points out, was $4,971,000,000, 
the largest American export fig- 
ures attained since 1921. 

The volume of these exports is 
substantially greater than that of 
1925, which was then the exist- 
ing record in volume of American 
export trade. Counting imports, 
which amounted to $4,257,000- 
000, almost to and_ one-half 
times our annui imports just be- 
fore the war, the foreign trade of 
the United States during the fis- 
cal year 1926-27 was $9,258,000,- 
000, showing an export balance 
of $714,000,000 and indicating a 
healthy increase of American 
trade with all parts of the world. 

The Detroit convention, the re- 
port declares, was one of the most 
practical foreign trade gather- 
ings the council has ever held. 
Among the 1,425 delegates who 
attended the unusually high pro- 
portion of 87 per cent, or 1,206, 
were executive officials of com- 
panies engaged in foreign trade 
business including 228 presidents 
and chairmen of boards, 641 man- 
agers, treasurers, vice-presidents 
and other organization officials 
and 337 advertising, export, sales, 
credit and traffic managers. 

The Canada Session, which has 
been issued as a special pamphlet 
at the request of the several 
Canadian organizations — partici- 
pating, followed the successful 
Precedent set last year at Charles- 
ton, of inviting Canadian foreign 
traders to address the entire body 
of American delegates. Mr. Far- 
tell said in his introduction to 
this session, “There is plain 
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1927 to Set New Record for 
Foreign Trade | 


speaking in the papers that fol- 
low, as it was the intention of 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil that our Canadian friends 
should come prepared to say ex- 
actly what was on their minds, 
and I welcome the fact that they 
have done so. There is, however, 
nothing that foreign traders, hon- 
estly seeking international view- 
points, can take amiss.” 

The discussions between the 
Canadian and American dele- 
gates, which aroused considerable 
interest at the convention, con- 
cerned the position of American 
branch factories in Canada, tariff 
rates as affecting trade on both 
sides of the border, the growth 
of the Canadian paper and pulp 
industry and water power devel- 
opment and their growing effects 
on the American side, and the op- 
portunities offered and accepted 
in the United States for invest- 
ment in Canadian industries. 

Three other sections of the 
British Empire participated in 
the Detroit convention, which in- 
cluded addresses by John Joyce 
3roderick, commercial counselor 
of the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington; Eric H. Louw, commis- 
sioner for the Union of South 
Africa in the United States and 
Canada, and Lindsay Crawford, 
trade agent for the Irish Free 
State. 


“INDEPENDENT STILL 
LEADS’’—BRAYTON 


ETAIL business of the United 
States is still ‘conducted 
largely by independent retail 
stores according to Arthur H. 
Brayton, of the Vry Goods Trade 
Journal, Des Moines, Iowa, who 
spoke at a recent meeting of the 
Interstate Merchants’ Council un- 
der the auspices of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 
“The retail business of the 
United States is still well in the 
hands of independent merchants,” 
Mr. Brayton said. “Of the total 
retail business of the country, in- 
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dependent retail stores handle 66 
per cent, 16 per cent is handled 
by department stores, 8 per cent 
by the mail order houses, 6 per 
cent by the chain stores, and the 


balance in direct selling and 
otherwise. Merchants must learn 
that the public does not always 
know exactly what it wants and 
must be sold particularly on 
quality. The merchant must 
give reasons for prices and good 
selling will do much better than 
cut prices. The public does not 
know values and must be sold on 
this point as the average buyer 
will naturally desire lower price 
rather than quality which he does 
not understand.” 


POSTUM COMPANY 
BUYS HELLMANN 


HE Postum Company is con- 

tinuing its expansion through 
the purchase, two weeks ago, of 
the business of Richard Hell- 
mann, Inc. This concern has 
manufactured and sold _ Hell- 
mann’s Blue Ribbon mayonnaise, 
Thousand Island dressing, Rus- 
sian dressing and related prod- 
ucts, all of which are distributed 
through the larger chain grocery 
stores as well as independent re- 
tailers. 

On liquidation of the Hellmann 
company, stockholders will re- 
ceive one share of Postum stock 
for 3.7 shares of Hellmann stock. 


MANAGEMENT WEEK 
ANNOUNCED 


ae ANAGEMENT WEEK,” 

to promote efficiency 
among business men and cut 
down waste in production, is 
scheduled for the week of Oc- 
tober 24-29, according to a recent 
announcement from commerce 
officials at Washington. 

Nearly a score of national. or- 
ganizations of engineers and 
manufacturing executives are tak- 
ing part in preparations for meet- 
ings to be held in fifty-eight 
cities. More than 30,000 business 
men attended the meetings held 
last year during Management 
Week. 
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“Not only in our own sales planning, but for the 
moral effect it has on our sales force in causing 
them to play winners instead of hunches, we have 
found our sales control boards of great value. 
They help overcome the tendency to play favorites 


in the line.” 


Sales Facts Supplant Salesmen’s 
Hunches at Rust Craft 


C6 OU don’t mean 
to tell me we 
sold 64,000 of 


Christmas card A41!’ex- 
claimed one of the com- 
pany’s best salesmen. 
“Why I warned all my 
trade it would be a 
‘dud,’ so they went light 
on it—now I see it was 
actually one of the biggest selling 
items of the year.” 

He was standing in front of one 
of the sales control boards put in- 
to effect in recent months by Rust 
Craft Publishers, Inc., Boston, 
publishers of greeting cards and 
gifts, who have found the idea ex- 
tremely helpful in weaning sales- 
men away from selling on purely 
personal “hunches.” 

By studying the board, this 
salesman discovered that his own 
unfavorable opinion of the selling 
possibilities of the card, and his 
advice to retail dealers to buy it 
sparingly, had been a mistake. 
Like so many salesmen in 
other lines, he had formed the 
habit of pushing only those items 
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Sales Control Board Enables Savesmen 
to Put Their Effort Behind Real 
Winners, Instead of Following Whims 


By JAMES M. MOSELY 


which happened to please his own 
fancy and neglecting certain mer- 
chandise which, as shown by the 
boards, would have been highly 
profitable numbers. 

If salesmen can only be per- 
suaded to set aside their own 
likes and dislikes and apply their 
efforts to goods which are certain 
to have saleability and quick 
turnover, half the sales manager’s 
battle is won—especially if the 
line happens to be long and 
varied. 

“Our salesmen carry from 2,000 
to 3,000 samples a year so it is no 
wonder many of them are inclined 
to play favorites,” explained 
Ernest Dudley Chase, Rust Craft 
executive. “We talked our heads 
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off to our men to try to 
get them to push certain 
cards or gifts, only to 
have them put their ef- 
forts on what happened 
to meet their own per- 
sonal taste. Every sales 
manager knows how dis- 
heartening it is when 
this happens, tor the 
men are sure to be overlooking 
some good bets. 

“Even written figures of past 
results didn’t make a dent. Some- 
thing graphic was needed— some- 
thing which would make our 30 
salesmen sit up and take notice, 
and convince themselves by con- 
crete facts that it is profitable for 
them to know, from what pur- 
chases of dealers and public all 
over the country show (rather 
than to depend on their private 
whims). Our new sales control 
boards, put into effect this year 
for the first time, already are 
helping accomplish this.” 

Several months ago, when 
the time came to be thinking of 
the 1920 Rust Craft line, the 
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company gathered together sam- 
ples of each of its hundreds of 
cards in last year’s line. Instead 
of being placed in inaccessible en- 
velopes with figures as to sales 
written on the outside, the cards 
were mounted on large upright 
sections of wallboard, each card 
in its correct group (such as five 
or ten cents, birthday, Father’s 
Day, etc.). Under each card or on 
it, was written in pencil the num- 
ber and exact total of sales for 
the previous season. 


These sales control boards, 
which are ranged around the four 
walls of a large office, tell almost 
at a glance just which cards were 
the winners and which were the 
“shelf warmers.” There is no 
guess-work. The cold facts are 
there and each card is studied and 
compared on its own points. 
Just as a mail order man studies 
his figures on inquiries and sales 
from specific pieces of copy, these 
exhibits enable the sales execu- 
tives to ascertain what the pub- 
lic has responded to, and to build 
lines for the future accordingly. 
The completeness, clearness and 
simplicity of the display of the 
items in the past season’s line 
and data on the sales of each in 
this practical form, give, both the 


company and the salesmen an ac- 
curate basis of judgment as to 
what is likely to “take” in the 
future. 

“From the start our men have 
displayed a keen interest in these 
sales control boards,’ Mr. Chase 
stated. “They have had many 
surprises—enough to prove to 
them their guesses may be wrong 
as well as right. It gives them 
a bird’s eye view of what actu- 
ally has been merchandised by 
thousands of dealers rather than 
just a small circle. It has done 


- more good than talking to them, 


for they can now see with their 
own eyes which are slow-movers 
and which are ‘fast steppers.’ 

“Not only in our own sales 
planning but for the moral effect 
it has on our sales force in caus- 
ing them to play winners instead 
of hunches, we have found our 
sales control boards of great value 
—so much so that we are arrang- 
ing to use them to show not only 
past records, but month-to-month 
standings of our 2,000 to 3,000 
items. This will make it easy 
for our men on the road to post 
themselves on best sellers almost 
at a glance, each time they are in 
from their trips.” 


Ben Jefferson Coins a Term 


for Measuring Advertising 
By BENJAMIN JEFFERSON 


N THE constant search for the 

latest “best” mediums, it is im- 
portant to be able to get at the 
vital facts with a minimum of 
labor. The busy executive must 
have figures that are illuminative. 
It was with this thought in mind 
that I invented the Milline. 

I am now advancing a new 
term that will serve to make the 
Milline easier to work in. This 
is the “Printline.” A Printline is 
one agate line printed and circu- 
lated one time. Therefore a Mil- 
line consists of 1,000,000 Print- 
lines. This gives us a practical 
handle in computations. For let 
us say, we have a 50-line adver- 
tisement in a paper of 500,000 
tHS% 08 
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circulation—obviously we have 
25,000,000 printlines (50x500,000). 
And reducing this to millions by 
pointing off 6 figures, we have 25 
Millines. The use of the term 
Printline, by the way, gives an 
idea of the amount of work that 
a publisher must perform in car- 
rying out even a very small 
contract. 

Another new Milline term is 
the “Millindex.” The Millindex 
is the Milline weight of 100 agate 
lines appearing once and is found 
by pointing off four figures of the 
circulation. Thus the Millindex 
of a paper of 463,972 circulation is 
46.3. Knowing that this is the 
weight in Millines of 100 agate 
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lines in that paper, we can make 
all sorts of comparisons without 
recourse to pencil or paper. 


Another new term is the “Mil- 
linrate.” This is the rate per 
Milline, and its use will clear up 
much loose nomenclature. Many 
publishers have been speaking of 
their Milline, when what they 
really meant was their Milline 
rate—or as we will say hereafter, 
their Millinrate. 


_ Still another new term is the 
Millinpage. This term is com- 
posed of Milline and page, and it 
reveals the number of Millines 
contained in a full page message. 


A Typical Example 


In a.letter on the subject of 
space computations from Mr. 
Edgar D. Shaw, publisher of the 
Boston American, a number of in- 
teresting angles are brought up. 
So I will use his papers as an ex- 
ample exhibit. Please observe 
that the Millindex is always the 
same as the circulation with the 
four right hand figures crossed 
oft. Cireula- 


Publication tion 
Daily Advertisev.......186,878 


Mill- Millin- Mill- 
index rate inpage 
18.6 $1.60 418 
Evening American..302,369 30.2 1.65 677 
Sunday Advertiser..534,735 53.4 1.40 1197 


To find the Millinrate, it is only 
necessary to divide the agate line 
rate by the circulation. Thus the 
agate line rate of the Advertiser 
is 30 cents—and 30 divided by 
180,878 gives us $1.60. 

It will readily be perceived that 
the Millindex and the Millinrate 
will dovetail each other and bring 
out salient information at a 
glance. In the foregoing example 
using the Millindex (100 agate 
lines Milline weight) as his yard- 
stick, any advertiser can instantly 
size up the comparative cost of 
his campaign in the Boston Ad- 
vertiser. The unit of the Millin- 
dex—100 lines—lends itself per- 
fectly to mental computations. 

The Millinpage brings out the 
fact that a difference in the size 
of a page makes a vast difference 
in the Milline weight of a mes- 
sage. Moreover it makes plain 
the exact proportion. The ratio 
between the Boston Advertiser 
page, which is 2,240 agate lines, 
and a flat or standard size maga- 
zine page, can hardly be indicated 
as clearly by any other tabulation. 
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A 
| $25,000 sale 15 minutes 
after deciding 
to call 


. LHE orFiciats of a metal specialties 
company in Plano, Illinois, were 
discussing an interview that should 
be made at once in New York. 
Prospects were fair for making the 
sale. But the men were unusually 
busy .. . how could they spare 
the time to go and return? They 
decided to telephone. Within 15 
minutes the sale was consummated. 
The amount involved was $25,000. 


“THI3 METHOD OF SECURING the sale,” 
writes the treasurer of the company, 
hat “represented several hundred dollars 
additional profit to us.” 


a Such is the every-day work of Long 


nes- 
lain 
-atio 
tiser 
ines, 
aga- 
ated 


Distance for men who are busy. The 
long lines reach from each office to any 
other, from Canada to Cuba to England. 
The continent or any chosen area is the 
field of action for the man who travels 
by telephone. Long distance calls ac- 
complish in minutes what otherwise 


might take weeks or days. They result 
in growth to the individual and to the 
business. They slash expense. They mean 
eficiency with comfort. 


What far-away transactions could you 
close now — without leaving the office? 
Youll be surprised how little the calls 
will cost. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


tion. 
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Finding the Right “Yardstick” for 
Market Analysis 


s UN along, sell all 
you can and 
keep the ex- 


penses down,” is the 

way the typical, old- 
fashioned sales manager 
operated. If a lot of or- 

ders come from some By 
one territory and a few 

orders from another, the 
judgment is that the work in the 
first is well done and the work 
in the second is being poorly 
done. Some sales managers ac- 
cept performances, some busi- 
nesses accept performances in 
certain territories, for the entire 
life of their organization and 
believe they are receiving all they 
are entitled to. 


Where Are Our Markets? 


HIS matter of a proper 

measurement of a market, 
this discussion of methods under 
which quotas may be established, 
is probably the most important 
thing which has appeared so far 
in a consideration of things to be 
done for sales management. “How 
much of an existing market can 
we expect to secure?’ We must 
first know how much the market 
will yield for the sort of product 
which we sell, and then if we set 
a quota, it represents the portion 
of that market which we can 
reasonably expect to obtain. 

The things which are described 
here with reference to measuring 
markets may apply to the entire 
country, or to several states. The 
same methods may be employed 
in measuring any territory, how- 
ever small. The thing to find out 
in sales management is what is 
the -potentiality of each territory. 
In 1925 the Harvard Award of 
$2,000 for scientific research in 
advertising was given to a study 
made by H. G. Weaver, assistant 
to director, sales section of the 
General Motors Corporation, of 
Detroit, Michigan. The subject 
of his research was “The Devel- 
opment of a Basic Purchasing 
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A Discussion of the Various Methods 
of Measuring Markets as a Guide to 
Determining Sales Quotas 


The seventeenth article of a series 


CHARLES W. HOTT 


Power Index by Counties.” A 


considerable part of this paper 
was published in the Harvard 
Business Review of April, 1926. 
In this paper Mr. Weaver says: 
“Fundamentally, however, the factors 
controlling the market for any product in 
any territory may be expressed quite 
simply in terms of a general law involv- 
ing only two considerations. 
“These considerations are as follows: 
“1, The need or desire for the 
product, which may be real or imag- 
inary, latent or active; 
“2. The ability to buy the product. 
“In other words, the determination of 
the market for a given product in a given 
territory appears to lie wholly in the 
answers to these two simple questions: 
“How many people want it, or can 
be made to want it? 


“How many people are able to 
buy it?” 


A Quota-Setting Method 


H. DICKISON, at that time 

e the sales manager of the 
Tidewater Oil Sales Corporation, 
recently delivered an address en- 
titled “A Scientific Method of 
Setting Sales Quotas.” He said: 


“A quota, therefore, is not only a pre- 
determination of results, but it is a 
mechanism whereby sales control can be 
closely and promptly exercised. A quota 
is more than a plan for gaining specified 
results; it also provides the means, if 
properly used, whereby such results may 
be secured. 

“There are three principles that should 
be taken into consideration in determin- 
ing quotas: First, the sales that have al- 
ready been made by the company or ‘past 
performance’; second, the total sales that 
will be made by all companies, or the 
‘potential,’ as this factor may be termed 
for brevity; and third, the density of de- 
mand or ‘the potential per square mile.’ ” 


Time and time again, in analyz- 
ing the sales of national adver- 
tisers, I have called to the 
attention of an executive the fact 
that he was not obtaining, out of 
the territory which lies about Chi- 
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cago for a distance of 
about a hundred or more 
miles, a volume which 
was comparable with the 
amount of business 
which he was obtaining 
in the territory which 
embraces New York, 
Philadelphia and  Bos- 
ton. Years ago a re- 
search lasting several years de- 
veloped the total amount of 
business done in each of thirteen 
territories in the United States. 
It was shown in the dry goods 
and ready-to-wear field, and also 
in the grocery or food field, that 
this territory in the middle-west 
had a potentiality about 4 per 
cent greater than the territory in 
the east, although the east in- 
cluded New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston. 


Studying Potential Sales 


N THIS study, which was made 

by Mr. Parlin for Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, the total food 
sales for the entire country were 
shown as_ $9,000,000,000. The 
territory commonly called Num- 
ber One, which embraces Boston, 
New York and _ Philadelphia, 
showed 20 per cent of these sales, 
whereas the territory embracing 
Chicago, which also included a 
few cities like Cleveland, showed 
24 per cent of the food sales. In 
the same way the study of the 
dry goods and_ ready-to-wear 
volume showed a total _busi- 
ness for the country of about 
$5,000,000,000. Territory Num- 
ber One showed 20 per cent, 
whereas the territory embracing 
Chicago (which was called Terri- 
tory Number Eight) showed 26 
per cent. 


Rarely, in the old days when I 
have worked out percentages of 
potentiality in different markets 
and compared these with past 
performances, have I found the 
firm with whom I was working 
alive to this situation. Often 
when the figures of potentiality 
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YOU TREASURERS, rightly or 
wrongly, have a reputation as tough 
customers. Because your job is hold- 
ing on to some of the receipts, you 
have a habit of saying ‘‘No’ on ex- 
penses. You want to save money al- 
ways, even when you spend it—save 
it by the way you spend. 

That’s why we want to talk to you. 

We need your vote. Our proposi- 
tion calls for spending money—to save 
money. The thing we are selling is 
the highest priced commodity in its 
field—but the cheapest. 

What we want you to buy is this: 

1—Advertising 

2—in the New York market 

3—in a certain medium. 


Ar the risk of boring you with 
what you already know, we take up 
these items in order. 


1—Advertising 


Your firm needs it. Every firm needs 
it today—to help the sales depart- 
ment catch up with the production 
departments. The engineers and plant 
men seem to be always ahead of the 
sales manager, always able to turn 
out more stuff than the sales depart- 
ment can sell. But then they work 
with materials mostly, where the 
sales manager has to work with 
people. And people are funny—just 
as hard to sell individually as you 
are, and often a dam sight less in- 
terested. 


You know as well as we do that 
there is no percentage in adding more 
salesmen and opening up new terri- 
tories if the new men don’t sell any 
more goods or any more cheaply than 
the old ones. Freight and overhead 
go up with such sales increases, and 
dividends go down. 


You need advertising—to sell 
people by millions so they'll buy in 


thousands. There are lots of other 
reasons, which any smart agency man 
can give you. We'll stop with one. 


* * * 


2—The New York market 


Your firm ought to be doing business 
in New York if it isn’t, and more 
business if it is; unless, of course, your 
customers are all farmers. There are 
more customers here than anywhere 
else in the world, customers for every- 
thing. (For all we know there may 
be more farmers here, too.) There are 
more customers per square mile, per 
store, per hour of daylight—because 
there are more people. Six million in 
New York City, exclusive of the three 
and a half million in its suburbs; 
6,000,000 people in 299.9 square miles; 
over 20,000 per square mile, which is 
some people. 

There are more kinds of people 
here, too, including Treasurers. They 
have more money than people else- 
where. 

And they’re not bad people to do 
business with, either, if they like 
your firm and your goods. They spend 
—freely. Only last month 80,000 of 
them bought fourteen minutes of ex- 
citement for $1,800,000 from the 
Dempsey, Sharkey & Rickard Co., 
and some of them don’t care much 
for the firm at that. 

Furthermore, more of them have a 
certain habit in common than any 
other group of people in the world. 
You can sell them through this habit 
of theirs. It is reading a certain news- 
paper—which brings us to: 


* * * 


3—the certain medium 


This medium is a newspaper. More 
people read it every day and Sunday 
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than read any other newspaper in 
these United States. It has the largest 
circulation in America, which is (July 
1927 average) 1,177,817 copies—and 
two hundred thousand more on Sun- 
day. Of this figure quoted, 947,356 
copies are distributed inside New York 
City, going to about 70% of all the 
families in New York City. And 
155,425 copies go into the suburbs. 


Circulation is the vehicle of adver- 
tising. This paper is by far the largest 
and most comprehensive vehicle you 
have in New York City. 


It costs more to buy advertising in 
this medium than in any other New 
York newspaper. The rate is $1.60 
per agate line daily. An agate line 
may not mean much to you; it is 
merely the sales-unit of advertising 
space. But, as we said before, this 
medium is the cheapest in its field. 
To reach as many people in as many 
copies of papers, you will have to 
buy three other papers; and the com- 
bined agate line rate of these three is 
$2.95 per agate line. 

If you buy all the other morning 
papers, you get only 31% more cir- 
culation at 103% greater cost. If you 
buy all the evening papers, you will 
get only 52% more circulation at 
150% increased cost. 

And in no other newspaper, what- 
ever its circulation, will you get the 
visibility, the attention value, that 
your advertising gets on the small 
News page in a convenient, readable 


paper. 


* * * 


Tre NEWS is a comparatively new 
advertising instrument or appliance, 
doing more work more effectively and 
morecheaply. Allother reasons aside, 
that’s why you should buy it. When 
this question comes up in your firm, 
may we have your vote? Thank you. 
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were brought to their attention it 
has resulted in increased effort in 
the Middle West, with largely in- 
creased results. 

In an address on sales quotas 
which was delivered before the 
Taylor Society by Mr. Charles P. 
Stanbach, who was formerly sales 
manager for the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, he talked 
of the matter of territorial valua- 
tion as opposed to the term “sales 
quotas.” Said he: 


“I am a salesman. I have a specified 
territory. I want to earn as much money 
as possible. But I also want to establish 
a record that will assure me greater op- 
portunities as time goes on. 


“How much business should I produce? 


Where is the line between a fair and an — 


unusually good performance? If my 
worth is to be judged merely by volume 
of sales, may I not suffer by ‘comparison 
with men having better territories? If I 
am a leader, is this due to my work or 
to a superior opportunity? Have I a fair 
territory assignment or is it based on a 
guess or chance as to its boundaries? Am 
[ getting maximum results? Can I be 
sure of anything except that I am making 
a living or better? 

“To some extent I may be at sea with 


no charted course, without definite des- 
tination. 


“By contrast, suppose our territories 
have been scientifically analyzed, the pos- 
sibilities of every section constituting a 
known quantity; 
been established for every block or 
county; territories of fairly equal value 
have been assigned. 

“Suppose that under these conditions I 
handle, say, three distinct lines of goods 
constituting the company’s product, that 
the relative possibilities of sale of each 
of these lines have been worked out. In 
my territory I am charged with a share 
of the A, B and C lines that should be 
sold; my sales quota is a definite amount 
of business, so divided as to be secured 
during the year; this year’s quota has 
been properly apportioned among the 
various months. 

“Under these conditions I know each 
month what is expected of me as a min- 
imum. I know what mark I have to pass 
to become an efficient producer of the sort 


that the company wants to locate among 
its field force.” 


Quota-Setting Data 


HE sales manager has avail- 

able a mass of information 
he can obtain for the asking. He 
will have to put with this infor- 
mation a considerable amount of 
hard work in order to use it. As 
I am writing these words I have 
before me four different books. 
A perusal of these will give an 
idea how much there is. One 
book, “Sales Quotas,” published 
by The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, has 364 Another 


pages. 
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a fair valuation has — 
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book, “National Markets,” pub- 
lished by the Crowell Publishing 
Company, has 230 pages. A book 
called “A Study of 81 Principal 
American Markets,” published by 
The 100,000 Group of American 
Cities, has 346 pages. The fourth 
book, in paper-covered pamphlets 
for the use of salesmen, called 
“Sales Opportunities,” published 
by The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, has 356 pages. This refer- 
ence to these four books will give 
the reader some idea of the vast- 
ness of the subject. You can well 
realize that all that can be done 
here is to treat the principles 
under which markets may be 
measured and under which sales 
quotas may be established. 


Setting Up Sales Targets 


N Mr. Weaver’s article on ter- 

ritorial market analysis he says, 
with reference to sales quotas: 

“It is far better that the quota be right 
than that it be simple. If it is correct, 
or reasonably correct, it is not difficult to 
sell it to the salesman or dealer. If it is 
wrong, I do not care how simple it is, it 
will not stay sold even if you are able 
to sell it in the first place. It is like the 
rear axle differential in an automobile— 
I never could understand one of the 
things and do not know many people who 
do, but if you had one so simple that I 
could understand it, the chances are that 
it would not work. I have found 
through experience that the mechanism 
does work, so I accept it without question 
and rely upon it to take care of things 
when I speed around the corners.” 

Years ago I made up a sales 
quota, by states, for the manufac- 
turer of an electric fan. We de- 
sired to see which territories were 
being well covered and which 
were not. The method used in 
this comparatively simple quota- 
compiling will serve as an intro- 
ductory to this subject. All of 
the states were listed. Opposite 
each state was set down the num- 
ber of the white population; next, 
the total number of income tax 
returns ; third, the number of elec- 
trically wired homes; fourth, the 
number of automobile registra- 
tions (aside from Fords). These 
figures were put together in such 
a way that we were able to put 
opposite each state the percentage 
obtained from the total of the 
four indice. 


Suppose that these percentage 
figures—that is, the percentages 
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of the totals of these four things 
—showed for California 7. per 
cent, New York 11 per cent, IIli- 
nois 6 per cent, and Maryland 1 
per cent. This would mean that 
these percentages represented the 
proportion of business which the 
manufacturer might expect from 
each state. Assuming that his 
business ran absolutely uniform 
with reference to potentiality, 
these figures would be approxi- 
mately correct and would be a 
good guide for the fan manufac- 
turer, except for one thing. In 
nearly every proposition you are 
obliged to add some weighting, 
because of something peculiar to 
the product. Thus, in the case of 
the fan business, the matter of 
temperature should be considered. 
In other words these percentages 
had to be adjusted in some way 
by somebody who was familiar 
with this sort of business, in 
deference to the temperatures 
shown by figures received from 
the records of the Weather De- 
partment at Washington. 


A Territory Analysis 


SSUMING that these adjust- 
ments have been made, let 
us assume that the actual total 
fan business done in California by 
this concern was 3% per cent 
whereas the average per cent of 
the indices was 7. Then clearly 
the manufacturer is not receiving 
his potentiality from California. 
Inasmuch as the total percentages 
of actual business done by him 
will add up to 100, just the same 
way that the percentage of the 
potentiality will add up to 100, 
you will of course find some 
states where he is doing more 
than the proportion. This does 
not indicate that he has to do any 
less in such states. The per- 
centage figures of the potential- 
ity simply tell him in what pro- 
portion he can expect business, 
and if he is doing 50 per cent 
more in the state of New York 
than the percentage of the indices 
he can continue on that basis, ex- 
cept that as fast as he pulls up 
California, percentage-wise, the 
percentage of the state of New 
York will go down. 
(Continued on page 412) 
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ion PACIFIC NORTHWEST, with only 24/.% of the population, 
uses 257% of the nation’s electric ranges. Such an amazing 
market for household electrical appliances i is an index of the 
/ progressiveness and prosperity of this region. The Oregonian 
leads all Portland newspapers in volume of electrical goods 
© | advertising, just as it leads in total advertising and in circu- 
. ‘sey lation. Its dominance and influence in the Oregonian market 
‘eau enable it to sell goods for advertisers quickly — economically. 
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A feature of.the annual sales convention was the presentation of 

the year’s sales and advertising plan through a giant portfolio. 

Through this method the company not only sold the salesmen 

themselves on the plan, but they loaded them with valuable facts 
to be taken to the trade. 


The Neck of the Sales Bottle 
—The Retail Dealer 


(Continued from page 360) 


The booklet of- 
fered free, “Enduring Master- 
pieces”, a twenty-eight page, 
four-color job, is sent to the in- 
quirer, with a note: 

This is the booklet “Enduring Master- 
pieces” you asked us to send you, and we 
trust that-you will find many invaluable 
suggestions in its pages. 

Tables bring character and _ interest 
into your home. You will surely appreci- 


ate the delightful effects they make pos- 
sible. 


There is a special showing of Kiel 
tables not far from your home. Stop in 
and see these beautiful tables. The deal- 
er listed below will show you the latest 
Kiel tables at uniformly moderate prices. 

Below is filled in the name of a 
dealer in the inquirer’s neighbor- 
hood. 


these inquiries. 


A form is sent to that dealer, 
“Here’s a Customer for you’”— 
with the inquirer’s name and ad- 
dress filled in. With it is sent 
a stamped government post card 
addressed to the sender of the in- 
quiry, and bearing this message: 


We are happy to hear of your interest 
in the decorative possibilities of Kiel 
tables for your home. You will surely 
want to see the tables themselves. Won't 


61 -©@1o5ks 


you please drop in and let us show you 


wthrough our interesting display of these 


exquisite pieces? Please ask for Mr. 


MAN AGE 


The dealer has only to put his 
own name, or his clerk’s, in the 
blank, and drop the card in the 
mail box 


Thus is completed a circuit of 
sales effort designed to bring live 
prospects direct to the dealers 
who handle our products. 


We know that our advertising 
is beginning to establish for us 
that identity which has been so 
lacking in the furniture business. 
Weare teaching the people to say 
“Kiel” when they say “table” and 
to appreciate the fact the name 
Kiel stands for quality merchan- 
dise. To further this idea of 
identification, every table shipped 
out of our factories has on it an 
attractive colored tag which 
identifies it as a piece of furniture 
of our manufacture. Further- 
more, our trade-mark is burned 
into the under-side of the table 
top. 


MENT, 
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You may criticise this educa- 
tional and merchandising plan as 
being beautiful in theory, but ask, 
skeptically, how does it work out 


in practice? Will even a plan 
like this overcome that dealer-in- 
ertia which is the dread of many 
manufacturers? The answer must 
be that it won't, of course, 
When we can get every dealer 
to co-operate, the millenium will 
have arrived. 


But we feel that even if only a 
small percentage of our retail out- 
lets will learn to work with us, 
that our money and effort are well 
invested. What some of our 
leading dealers have  accom- 
plished with the plan shows its 
potentialities and testifies that the 
basic idea must be right. And 
because our sales curve shows a 
steady upward climb, we believe 
our plan is sound. Since 1921 
our sales volume has doubled. 


LIST THREE KINDS 
OF PRICE FIXING 


INDINGS which will be of 

“lasting benefit to business 
and industry” are expected to re- 
sult from the latest price fixing 
investigation undertaken by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The 
full scope and purpose of the 
Commission’s activities have been 
revealed with the publication of 
the resolution under which the 
inquiry was authorized, and its 
range is to be much broader than 
was originally expected. 

Three definite systems of price- 
fixing — the delivered price 
method, the factory base method, 
and the basing point method— 
will be studied and reported on by 
the economic staff of the Commis- 
sion. The resolution declares 
that each of the three modes of 
quoting and charging prices men- 
tioned will be investigated with 
reference to the locality of the 
purchase. 

It has been pointed out that 
numerous companies which dis- 
tribute their products in various 
states are quoting prices in which 
no allowance is made for dif 
ference in transportation costs 1 
widely separated markets. This 
the Commission calls the “deliv 
ered price method.” 
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Are Advertising Rates too Low for 
Advertising’s Good? © 


ROM the. stand- 
point of an adver- 
tising agent, I am 


inclined to view the pro- 
posal for an Advertising 
Board of Control with- 
out regarding it as an 
infallible panacea on the 
one hand, or a deadly 
upas tree on the other. 
Most advertising men seem to 
agree that the problem of the 
immediate future is mainly a 
problem of control (witness the 
current agitation in the Inter- 
national Advertising Association 
for the appointment of an ad- 
- vertising Mussolini), and I doubt 
if the authors of the SaALes 
MANAGEMENT suggestion have 
done anything more than give 
point and direction to a discussion 
that was inevitably coming to a 
head anyway. We have all of us 
felt more or less uneasy over the 
manifest trend of advertising, and 
the growing disposition of the 
public to poke fun at it. 


Too Much Advertising? 


The real root of the difficulty, 
to my mind, lies in the fact that 
there is far too much advertising, 
far too many advertisers compet- 
ing for public attention and public 
confidence, far too great a neces- 
sity for overstatement and exag- 
geration. This has resulted very 
largely I think, from the fact that 
advertising rates are too low to 
afford either the publisher or the 
agency a profit without a definite 
and sometimes a desperate play 
for volume. We have been forced 
to adopt as the cardinal article of 
our advertising credo the dictum 
that “everybody ought to adver- 
tise,’ whether the goods that he 
had for sale were really worthy 
of the dignity of public notice or 
not. We advertising agents in 
particular, have often been forced 
to invent purely imaginary or 
fictitious “talking points,” simply 
in order to give the semblance of 
attractiveness to products that 
400] 
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In Which Cheltenham Bold Has 
Some Remarks to Make About the 
Growing Pains A ffiicting the Business 


of Advertising 


By CHELTENHAM BOLD 


otherwise would have been left 
in the oblivion they actually 
merited. 

Advertising ought to be worth 
from two to five, and even ten 
times what it is worth today. It 
ought to be a really dignified 
presentation of facts and ideas 
that are ultimately and _ finally 
dependable, in place of the tumul- 
tuous scramble that it has come 
to be. Admission to the advertis- 
ing columns of a reputable me- 
dium ought to be in a real sense 
a warrant of merit in the product, 
rather than merely evidence that 
the advertiser has yielded to the 
pressure of the space filling ma- 
chinery. It ought to be the truth 
that “the advertised goods are 
better,” in place of make-believe, 
and the publisher ought to guard 
the integrity of his advertising 
columns as jealously as he does 
that of his editorial page. 


Line on the Right! 


The publisher ought to get for 
his space a rate that is from two 
to five times the rate he is get- 
ting today, and instead of em- 
ploying a crew of high-pressure 
solicitors to rake the advertisers 
in, he ought to have a waiting 
list of advertisers striving to get 
im by convincing him that their 
goods are worth advertising. The 
agency differential ought to be 
big enough to allow the agent to 
do some real research work on 
behalf of his client, without going 
out and snagging a lot of shame- 
faced accounts in order to meet 
the overhead. Fifteen per cent 
of the present rates is altogether 
too small for anything of the sort, 
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and the agent must play 
for volume if he is go- 
ing to give his clients 4 
square deal and come 
out with any profit for 
himself at the end of the 
year. 

For my own part, | 
would rather like to see 
the SALES MANAGEMENT 
suggestions put into effect, as a 
means for reducing the volume of 
advertising, and enabling the pub- 
lisher to raise the rates on the 
advertising that is left in accord- 
ance with the increased value of 
it. Advertiser, publisher and 
agency alike would be much bet- 
ter off, in my view, if the price of 
an agate line of space were five 
times what it is today, and the 
value of that space were six to ten 
times as great. What we need to 
do is to enhance the value of ad- 
vertising, in place of allowing it 
to decline to the point where ad- 
vertisers will begin agitating for 
a reduction of rates. 


When Volume Burdens 


I am simply tossing these fe- 
marks into the arena for what 
they may be worth. I doubt if 
anybody is wise enough to fore- 
see the future, and I have little 


faith in panaceas anyway. But 


we are certainly not going to 
solve the major problem by kid- 
ding ourselves into the belief that 
the problem doesn’t exist, and 
feeding one another on what 
Mark Twain used to call soul- 
butter. If advertising is breaking 
down by its own weight (as in 
some respects it certainly seems 
to be doing) we are not going to 
get anywhere by piling up the 
volume still higher, and then de- 
manding from the publisher 4 
lower rate because the value of 
the space is no longer what it 
used to be. The only sane method 
is to make the space worth more 
instead of less, and. then to ac 
quire enough backbone to charge 
a rate that is based upon value 
delivered and received. 
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Chain Store Securities as Investments 


outlets. By 1922 this number 
had been increased to about 7,000, 
and five years later to nearly 
15,000. The history of the A. & P. 
is the history of Woolworth’s, 
Kresge, Kroger, United Cigars, 
and every one of the great chains 
whose history dates beyond 1917. 


Beginning around 1921, how- 
ever the attitude of investors 
began to change. Unlimited capi- 
tal and the ablest management 
could not remove the violent 
swings from riches to abject pov- 
erty in industry. Public opinion 
had encouraged both state and 
federal governments to legislate 
fully half the railroads of the 
country into receiverships, and 
the same forces had got around to 
the point where they were telling 
the dear old utilities that a reason- 
able profit on a fair valuation was 
all they were entitled to collect 
for their water, light, gas, and 
what, in many cities, was courte- 
ously called transportation. There 
were even dark rumors about the 
sacred farm mortgage. It was a 
gloomy time for the investing 
public. 


Weathering the Storm 


Standing out, like a powerful 
beacon light on a pitch black 
night, unaffected and, apparently 
unconcerned, were the big chain 
store companies. The _ sudden, 
sharp reaction in business, the 
rapid decline in prices, the freez- 
ing of credit sources, the chaos in 
foreign exchange, the fear and un- 
certainty that gripped the coun- 
try, caused them neither worry 
nor embarrassment. These fac- 
tors that, combined, demoralized 
most businesses and dissipated 
their assets, seemed to provide the 
chain stores with opportunities 
for a more rapid expansion, in- 
creased sales and greater profits. 
In the panic year of 1921 many of 
the chain organizations estab- 
lished new high records in num- 
ber of stores established, volume 
of sales and net profits. 

Investors begin to recall some 
of the things one or two reputable 
houses, which had had the cour- 
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(Continued from page 366) 


age to offer chain store securities, 
when they were both unknown 
and unpopular, had been claim- 
ing for this type of investment. 
A policy of rapid turnover kept 
inventories low and liquid. Good 
store locations could be secured 
at more favorable terms when 
business was bad than when it 
was good. A decrease in em- 
ployment and a slackening in 
business activity sent increased 
numbers of buyers to the low 
priced chains. And finally there 
was that heretofore unbelieved 
story of Woolworth. 


Buy for Cash, Sell for Cash 


According to this story, when 
the Woolworth corporation was 
formed, the bankers who were 
offered an opportunity to make a 
public offering of the new com- 
pany’s stock, made a quiet but 
very thorough investigation. Fin- 
ally they came to the proprietor. 

“Mr. Woolworth,” said _ their 
spokesman, “we have been in- 
vestigating you, and we are fa- 
vorably impressed. We would 
now like to see your books.” 

“Here they are,’ Woolworth re- 
plied, and reaching into the top 
drawer of his desk handed them 
his bank book and his book of 
checks. 

“Ts that all the books you 
keep?” they asked incredulously. 

“I buy for cash, and I sell for 
cash,’ was the reply. “I don’t 
owe any one a single penny and 
no one owes me. If I stopped 
buying in a week everything I 
own in every one of my stores 
would be sold and the cash would 
be in the bank. I don’t need any 
other books.” 


This story, like most of its kind, 
is probably a fiction. It does, 
nevertheless, contain one great 
truth. The chain stores buy for 
cash and they sell for cash. Dry- 
ing up of credit sources and fever- 
ish money markets did not affect 
them in 1921, and would not to- 
day. Falling prices, and the offer- 
ing of distressed merchandise 
combine to make a market that 
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offers the chain store buyers 
their greatest opportunities. 
Big values and quick sales, small 
profits and high turnovers, are the 
law and the gospel in chain store 
merchandising. Panics, _ there- 
fore, become their opportunity 
rather than their misfortune. 
Investors, remembering all of 
this, and finding it true, began to 
buy chain store securities, 
Banking houses whose “commit- 
ments did not permit them to as- 
sume other obligations” when 
chain store proprietors called in 
1910 and 1912, began to display 
large welcome signs in 1921 and 
1922. The chain store company, 
from an investment viewpoint, 
had arrived. Funds for expan- 
sion at favorable terms were 
theirs to command. In the last 
five years many millions have 
been invested in chain store se- 
curities by the public, and an in- 
creasing number of conservative 
banking houses regularly include 
them on their recommended lists. 


Chains Continue Expansion 


No single industry, considered 
in the aggregate, has rewarded in- 
vestors more generously. A few 
exceptional companies, such as 
General Motors, may have made 
more money for their stock hold- 
ers than has any single chain store 
organization, but the average 
investor in the stock of the aver- 
age chain store corporation has 
profited far above the average. 
Many, like Charley Wingate, the 
Chicago salesman, have seen an 
investment of a few thousand 
grow into a small fortune during 
the last five years—the period of 
the chain stores’ greatest expan- 
sion in America. 

For at least another ten years 
there is every likeliliood that 
chain stores will continue to ¢€x- 
pand rapidly, the vast accumula- 
tion of capital seeking profitable 
investment, and the ease with 
which the established and well 
managed companies can obtain 
these funds, will enable chain 
store organizations to establish 
1927 
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Different problems develop for dif- 
ferent manufacturers in building 
up their distribution in the great 
New York Market. Each manu- 
facturer finds peculiar conditions 
with which to contend, due in part 
to the character of his merchandise, 
in part to his own merchandising 
methods, and in part to the sales 
methods of his trade. 

Bush Distribution Service has 
succeeded because it makes the 
necessary adjustments for each 
individual manufacturer, taking 
into consideration his peculiar 
problems, and pre-determining 
a special made-to-order system 
to insure prompt and perfect 
deliveries. 

The agent for an electrical re- 
frigerator needs no stocks delivered 
to his store. He merely requires a 
permanent display line. But he 
must be certain that a complete 
machine will reach his customer’s 
home, according to exact shipping 
instructions, at the time his repre- 
sentative calls to install it. 


Competition is so keen today - 


BUSH TERMINAL Co. 


BUSH 


DISTRIBUTION 


SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 


from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked 


and entered on inven- 
tory forms and dupli- 
cates issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


. Special inspection of 


merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 


. Immediate release or 


merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


. Automatic stock rec- 


ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise . . . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


. Delivery of merchan- 


dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


. Open Stock Service in- 


cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 


Distribution Service 


New York 
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that one manufacturer leads an- 
other by the slightest fraction of an 
advantage. 

The successful merchant is keen 
enough to spot that difference and 
appreciate it’. . . he recognizes the 
importance of the physical side of 
distribution. 

The remarkable efficiency of 
Bush Distribution Service is espe- 
cially appreciated by the big New 
York merchants who realize the 
necessity for prompt, efficient and 
economical distribution of their 
merchandise throughout this wide 
metropolitan area. They recog- 
nize that it would be impossible for 
Bush Service to function so effi- 
ciently in such volume were it not 
for the perfec- 
tion of the 
general system 
. - . and the 
special adap- 
tations of ser- 
vice to each 
manufacturer’s 
peculiar prob- 
lems. 


Bush Terminal Company 

Distribution Service — Dept. B-4 

100 Broad St., New York 

You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, “‘Distribution Perfected.” 
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stores as rapidly as managers can 
be developed. In the case of the 
larger companies the problem of 
personnel is not as difficult as it 
was a dozen years ago. In every 
store there is at least one appren- 
tice in training, and after a three 
to nine months’ apprenticeship 
these apprentices are adequately 
prepared to take charge of new 
stores. The larger a chain store 
becomes, therefore, the greater its 
possibilities for continued rapid 
growth. 

“What chances have the invest- 
ors?” a partner in a firm that has 
participated in the financing 
many chain store companies was 
asked. “Has the cream already 


been skimmed or is there still an 
opportunity to make money ?” 


The Future of the Chains 


“There certainly is,” he replied. 
Some companies, probably, have 
about reached the limit of 
profitable expansion. The estab- 
lishment of additional units will 
give them no advantages and will 
add to their costs. The majority, 
however, will have a more rapid 
growth in the next five to ten 
years than they have had in the 
last five. Investors, willing to 
take the risk that is always in- 
herent in the purchase of common 
stocks, will, if they select aggres- 
sive, well managed companies, 
make as much or more in the fu- 
ture as they have in the past. 

“In chain store merchandising, 
as in automobile manufacturing, 
steel making, and every other 
business in which the pioneers 
made big fortunes, there will 
come a time when there will be 
too many companies and_ too 
many stores. The ease with 
which money can be obtained, 
and the growing competition 
among houses for attractive of- 
ferings for their clients, will 
encourage consolidations, and en- 
able established companies, with 
past records, to increase 
outlets much faster than 
were able to in the past. 
companies will be estab- 

many of them supported 
by substantial capital, and with 
experienced men in charge. This 
will still further increase competi- 
tion, and eventually there will be 
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the usual struggle for survival, 
from which will emerge a few 
strong, well managed chains. 
“There will be a good many un- 
sound promotions in the next doz- 
en years, probably. We have had 
some of these already—Steel in 
Buffalo for example. The man 
who puts his money in such com- 
panies is sure to lose it. Small 
chains, owned by men of medicore 
ability will try to become big 
operators, and these, too, are 
likely either to fail or to pass 
through many _ reorganizations 
before they finally become profit- 


able. We have already had one 
or two cases of this sort. 


“In view of these facts, I be- 
lieve the indiscriminate buyer of 
chain store stocks will be just as 
likely to lose money as to make 
it. On the other hand, I believe 
that the man who will act on the 
advice of a responsible invest- 
ment house, and who will limit 
his purchases to the stocks of well 
established, well managed com- 
panies, will find chain store se- 
curities a very satisfactory in- 
vestment—at least for the next 
ten or twelve years. 


N ewspaper Advertising Men 
Announce Appointments 


IEW appointments of officers 
and directors of the Inter- 
national Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives in- 
clude the names of a number of 
prominent newspaper men who 


have not previously been listed as - 


members of the association’s off- 
cial staff. Harvey R. Young, ad- 
vertising director of the Colum- 
bus Dispatch, is president of the 
association, with John F. Tims, 
Jr., business manager of the New 
Orleans Times Picayune, as first 
vice president, and Don Bridge, 
manager of merchandising and 
national advertising of the In- 
dianapolis News, as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 

The directors are: L. M. 
Barton, advertising manager, the 
Chicago Daily News, Frank T. 
Carroll, advertising director, the 
Indianapolis News; Frank I. 
Carruthers, advertising manager, 
The Denver Post; Thomas P. 
Collins, advertising manager, the 
Milwaukee Journal; J. Carr Gam- 
ble, manager of rotagravure ad- 
vertising, the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat; Harry D. Guy, adver- 
tising manager, the Dallas News, 
and C. M. Kendall, advertising 
manager, the Watertown Daily 
Times. 

Members of the advertising 
commission of the International 
Advertising Association are 
George M. Burbach, advertising 
manager, the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch; Frank T. Carroll, adver- 


tising director, the Indianapolis 
News; William FE. Donahue, 
manager of local. display advertis- 
ing, the Chicago Tribune, as well 
as Mr. Young and Mr. Bridge, 
the president and secretary-treas- 
urer of the association, 

The following men are mem- 
bers of the advisory council: 

M. F. Aronhime, advertising 
director, Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal and limes; O. S. Bruck, ad- 
vertising director, The Beaumont 
Enterprise-Journal; George M. 
Burbach, advertising manager, 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch; J. 
K. Groom, director of national ad- 
vertising, Northern Illinois 
Group - Aurora; William  D. 
Keenan, advertising manager, 
The Indianapolis Star; A. G. 
Newmyer, associate publisher, 
the New Orleans J/tem-Tribune; 
A. L. Poorman, advertising mana- 
ger, the Providence Journal-Bul- 
letin; G. W. Roche, advertising 
manager, the Spokane Chronicle; 
A. L. Shuman, advertising direc- 
tor, the Fort .vorth Star-Tele- 
gram; Carl P. Slane, publisher, 
the Peoria Journal - Transcript; 
Rhey T. Snodgrass, advertising 
manager, the Minneapolis Journal; 
H. A. Sprague, business manager, 
the St. Joseph News-Press; M. R. 
Thomas, advertising manager, the 
Columbus Citizen; Harry T. 
Watts, business manager, the 
Des Moines Register-Tribune-Cap- 
ital; and Louis W. Wiley, busi- 
ness manager, New York Ties. 
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Rotogravure, in reproducing this illustra- 
tion for Absorbine, Jr., has shown at a 
glance the product and its use. Pictures 
speak a universal language and eighty-two 
newspapers in fifty-two cities in North 
America will deliver your sales message 
in rotogravure to over 12,000,000 homes 
every week. 
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OTOGRAVURE sections are 


published every week in fifty-two 
cities of North America by these 
eighty-two newspapers 


* Albany Knickerbocker Press 

* Atlanta Constitution 

* Atlanta Journal 

*Baltimore Sun 

*Birmingham News 

*Boston Herald 

*Boston Traveler 

*Buffalo Courier Express 

*Bufialo Sunday Times 

Chicago Daily News 

*Chicago Jewish Daily 
Forward 

*Chicago Sunday Tribune 

*Cincinnati Enquirer 

*Cleveland News 

*Cleveland Plain Dealer 

*Denver Rocky Mountain 
News 

*Des Moines Sunday Register 

*Detroit Free Press 

*Detroit News 

*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 

*Fresno Bee 

* Habana, Cuba, Diario De La 

rina 

*Hartford Courant 

*Houston Chronicle 

*Houston Post-Dispatch 

*Indianapolis Sunday Star 

*Kansas City Journal Post 

*Kansas City Star 

*Long Beach, Calif., Press 
Telegram 


*Los Angeles Sunday Times 
*Louisville Courier Journal 
*Louisville Sunday Herald 
Post 
*MemphisCommercial Appeal 
Mexico City, El Excelsior 
*Mexico City, El Universal 
*Miami Daily News 
*Milwaukee Journal 
*Minneapolis Journal 
*Minneapolis Tribune 
*Montreal La Patrie 
Montreal La Presse 
*Montreal Standard 
*Nashville Banner 
*Newark Sunday Call 
*New Bedford Sunday 
Standard 
*New Orleans Times Picayune 
New York Bollettino Della 
Sera 
*New York Corriere 
D’ America 
*New York Evening Graphic 
*New York Jewish Daily 
Forward 
*New York Morning Telegraph 
New York II Progresso 
Italo Americano 
*New York Evening Post 
New York Herald Tribune 
*New York Times 


*New York Sunday News 
*New York World 
*Omaha Sunday Bee 
*Peoria Journal Transcript 
*Peoria Star 
*Philadelphia L’Opinione 
*Philadelphia Inquirer 
*Philadelphia Public Ledger 
& North American 
*Providence Sunday Journal 
*Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch 
*Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle 
*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
*St. Louis Post Dispatch 
*St. Paul Daily News 
*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
*San Francisco Chronicle 
*Seattle Daily Times 
*South Bend News Times 
*Springfield, Mass. Union- 
Republican 
*Syracuse Herald 
*Syracuse Post Standard 
*Toledo Sunday Times 
*Toronto Star Weekly 
*Washington Post 
*Washington Sunday Star 
* Waterbury Sunday 
Republican 
*Wichita Sunday Eagle 


* Youngstown, O., Vindicator 
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the perfect paper for rotogravure printing is supplied 
by Kimberly-Clark Company to above 
papers marked with a star 


Kimberly-Clark (mpany 


NEW YORK 
$1 Chambers Street 


Established 1872 
Neenah, Wis. 


LOS ANGELES 
716 Sun Finance Building 


CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle Street 


T IS important to 
l know that where an 

employer submits a 
proposition of employ- 
ment to a salesman, and 
the agreement is such 
that persons are led to 
believe that a partner- 
ship exists, the employer 
is personally liable for all of the 
debts which the salesman con- 
tracts in the course of the part- 
nership business. And this is true 
although the salesman has no 
authority to contract debts, and 
the employer did not intend for 
him to do so. 


For example, in Jansen vs. 
Jacobson, 128 N. W. 824, the 
Court explained this phase of the 
law, and said: 


The Debts of Partnership 


. “TT IS well settled that if one, 

in dealing with another, 
leads third parties to believe in 
the existence of a co-partnership, 
those dealing with the firm under 
such belief are entitled to hold 
responsible all the apparent mem- 
bers of the firm. But, even if no 
such partnership existed .... it 
would be the employer’s duty to 
protect the innocent third person 
dealing with his agent.” 

Where evidence is introduced 
to prove that a buyer has been 
led to believe that a salesman is 
a member of a partnership, such 
a buyer may extend credit or 
enter into contracts with the 
salesman, and may hold either the 
employer or the salesman, or 
both, responsible for fulfilling the 
obligation. 


Contrary to the belief of the 
majority of persons, the debts of 
4 partnership are not always dis- 
tributed equally among the part- 
ners. In fact, this is done only 
Where all of the partners are fin- 
ancially responsible for the pro 
ratio of the debts. For instance, 
recently a partnership comprised 
four persons, and the debts of the 
Partnership amounted to $50,000. 
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Partnership 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Member the Ohio Bar 


Only one of the partners was fin- 
ancially responsible, and he was 
compelled to pay the full amount 
of the debt. In this instance, a 
partnership actually existed, but 
the result is the same where a 
person with money is not a part- 
ner but lends his name to the 
enterprise, or otherwise makes it 
appear that he is a member of the 
partnership. 

An employer may, of course, 
make himself liable to pay the 
debts incurred by a salesman, al- 
though no partnership actually 
exists. And although he is re- 
sponsible for the debts, he may 
not be obligated as a legal part- 
ner to the salesman. While the 
law may imply that the employer 
is a partner to compel him to 
pay debts and fulfill contracts, it 
will not compel him to carry out 
a partnership agreement with the 
salesman, where none actually 
exists. 


What Is a Partner? 


OR instance, in a recent case 

an employer hired a sales- 
man on a commission basis, but 
when asked by a merchant if 
a partnership existed, the em- 
ployer answered “yes.” Later the 
salesman contracted an obliga- 
tion with the merchant, pertain- 
ing to the employer’s business. 
The Court held the employer re- 
sponsible to the merchant, but did 
not imply a partnership as be- 
tween the salesman and employer. 

The outcome of many litiga- 
tions discloses that although two 
or more persons may hold them- 
selves out to the world as part- 
ners, and actually believe them- 
selves partners, they may not be, 
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Partnership Agreements—Alleged, 


Real and Otherwise 


What Some Sales Executives Have 
Learned—Too Late, About Claims of 


as between themselves. 

For illustration, in the 
leading case of Whitney 
vs. Gretna State Bank, 
69 N. W. 933, it was 
shown that one person 
took charge of a busi- 
ness and the other sup- 
plied all the money. Both 
parties held themselves out to the 
world as partners. And in their 
reports to commercial agencies 
they held themselves out as co- 
partners. The question presented 
to the Court was “were these men 
in fact co-partners and was the 
property involved in this action 
co-partnership property”? It is 
interesting to observe that this 
Court, in holding that no partner- 
ship existed, said: 


The Question of Liability 
“ HETHER two or more 


persons are co-partners de- 
pends upon their intention; while 
a co-partnership may be estab- 
lished by the course of dealing 
and the conduct of the parties, and 
perhaps by the admission of each 
member thereof .. . . it is some- 
times said in the books that 
parties, by their course of dealing, 
may make themselves partners 
as to creditors, notwithstanding 
they were not in fact partners. 
But this expression is not strictly 
accurate, and examination of all 
those cases we think will show 
that, where parties who were 
not partners have nevertheless 
been held liable as such, they 
were so held liable because of 
their conduct .... But in no 
case that I have been able to find 
has any court assumed to hold 
that two or more persons were 
co-partners as a matter of law 
when the persons had never 
agreed or intended to become 
such. The receipt by the salesman 
of a share of the profits of a ven- 
ture merely as compensation for 
services, such party having no 
interest in the property made the 
subject of the venture, and no 
‘ 1 
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power in the management or con- 
trol of such property, other than 
the. ordinary salesman thereof, 
does not constitute such person a 
partner.” 


Also, where a person does not 
hold himself out to the world as 
a partner, but believes that he has 
entered into a partnership agree- 
ment, he may be relieved of pay- 
ing the debts, if it can be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Court 
that a legal partnership did not 
exist. 


A Typical Case 


OR instance, in the case, En-- 


daley Packing Company vs. 
Hebou, 92 Mass. 234, an agree- 
ment was entered into by an 
employer and salesman whereby 
the former agreed to furnish 
money in order to enable the 
latter to engage in business. The 
salesman agreed to devote his 
entire time to the management of 
the business and to repay the em- 
ployer in monthly installments, 
evidenced by a series of promis- 
sory notes executed by him agree- 
ing to pay interest thereon. It 
was agreed that the salesman 
should draw out of the business 
for his own use $90 per month; 
that the net profits of the busi- 
ness should be applied to the pay- 
ment of the notes; and further 
that the employer should receive 
one-half of the net profits from 
the operation of the business after 
all of said notes had been paid. 
The business was carried on 
under the name of the salesman 
which appeared upon the cards 
and letterheads of the business. 
The business did not prosper, and 
later became bankrupt. Suit was 
filed by the creditors to hold the 
employer liable as a partner for 
the cost of the goods purchased 
by the salesman and used in the 
business. 


In deciding that no partnership 
existed, the Court said: “The 
question is whether the agree- 
ment establishes a partnership as 
between the parties themselves. 
If it does not, it is clear in this 
case that there was no partner- 
ship as to third parties. There is 
no holding out to the world as 
partners and so to establish such 
relation it must appear from the 
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agreement itself. An agreement 
may make a partnership by its 
phraseology and legal construc- 
tion, regardless of intent, or even 
against its express repudiation of 
such intent. Is that the case 
here? 


“If there was a partnership it 
must appear from this contract 
....If Hibou (employer) had 
a claim to the profits, because of 
joint interest, and not merely to 
secure debt, there was a partner- 
ship. If, however, he was only 
looking to the profits of the busi- 
ness under the salesman’s man- 
agement for payment of his debt, 
this does not make partnership, 
because in that case it remained, 
if finally unpaid, a personal debt 
from Hoxie (salesman). Division 
of net profits ‘share and share 
alike’ after payment of the notes 
does not make a partnership... . 
It does not seem in the case be- 
fore us that there was any com- 
munity of interest in the stock of 
goods .... nor any joint owner- 
ship in the business, nor than 
each was agent of the other.” 


Profit Sharing Agreements 


T IS interesting to note that 
simply because an employer 
enters into an agreement with a 
salesman to share the whole profit 
of the business or the part of the 
business obtained by the sales- 
man, does not conclusively indi- 
cate a partnership. 


For illustration, in Studebaker 
Corporation of America vs. Dodds 
& Runge, 189 S. W. 920 the con- 
troversy involved an agent who 
was employed on a profit sharing 
basis. This court said: 


“A contract for the remunera- 
tion of an agent engaged in busi- 
ness by a share of the profits of 
the business, does not of itself 
make the agent a partner in the 
business. Such a relation may, 
however, constitute a partnership 
if the entire transaction discloses 
an arrangement by which the 
parties are co-principals and the 
business is carried on for their 
mutual profit.” 

In Stone vs. West Jersey Ice 
Mfg. Co., 46 Atl. 696, the contro- 
versy involved an agreement be- 
tween a firm and its salesman 
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whereby the latter was to receive 
one-half of the net profits as com. 
pensation. The salesman had no 
money invested in the business, 
He testified that he had no control 
of the business, and that his con- 
tract related only to one specified 
territory. The Court held that no 
partnership existed. 

Generally, where an employer 
retains the privilege to discharge 
the salesman, no partnership can 
exist between the parties. 


For example, in Hartwell B. 
Becker, 168 S. W. 837, a contract 
existed which in part specified 
that the employer agreed to em- 
ploy a party and as full compen- 
sation for the services he agrees 
to pay the party one-half of the 
profits made in said business dur- 
ing the time of his services. The 
contract further provided that the 
employer reserved the right “to 
discharge said party.” 

In holding that no partnership 
existed, the Court quoted: 


“Tt is well settled that a con- 
tract to share profits between 
parties does not necessarily create 
a partnership as between them- 
selves. It is often merely a mode 
of ascertaining the compensation 
of an agent for his services. Mere 
participation in profits does not 
constitute a partnership; it is a 
question of intention on the part 
of the alleged partners to be de- 
termined by the circumstances 
.. .. And that intention is to be 
determined by the nature and 
effect of the whole contract.” 


Another Decision 


N Torbert vs. Jeffrey, 61 S. W. 

283, it was disclosed that an 
employer agreed to advance 
money with which to purchase 
merchandise to be sold by a sales- 
man. And the two were to divide 
the profits equally.. But the em- 
ployer retained all control over 
the transactions until the money 
was collected. 

In holding that such a contract 
was not a partnership agreement, 
the Court said: 

“In determining whether the 
relation between the parties con- 
stitutes a partnership, their inten- 
tion governs, not by particular ex- 
pressions, but by the nature and 

(Continued on page 434) 
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ably Known Monthly Magazine for 
users and producers of Catalogues, 
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Walgreen and Liggett Lock Horns 
in Rochester Battle 


BATTLE is ap- 
parently brewing 
in Rochester, 


New York between two 
of the most powerful 
chain drug store organi- 
zations in the country. 
For many years this 
field in Rochester has been practi- 
cally monopolized by the Louis 


K. Liggett Company, of Boston. ' 


Last May however, the Wal- 
green Company, of Chicago, 
quietly stepped into the field 
with the purchase of the Hettig 
Drug Company, one of the larg- 
est independent drug concerns in 
the city. By this purchase Wal- 
green acquired two stores in the 
downtown district, one at South 
Avenue and Main Street east, 
which by its location practically 
put the new concern on an equal 
footing with Liggett, who holds 
the prize drug store location a 
block further east at Main Street 
east and Clinton Avenue south, 
which at present is Rochester’s 
“Broadway and 42nd Street.” 


Three New Walgreen Stores 


Last week Walgreen opened 
another large and beautiful store 
at Clinton Avenue south and 
Court Street in the new Rochester 
Theater Building. In a_ few 
months the new company has ac- 
quired three excellent stores here 
while Liggett, who has been in- 
trenched in the city for years, has 
only four. The new Walgreen 
store is a block south of the Lig- 
gett store at Main and Clinton so 
that Walgreen figuratively now 
has Liggett surrounded. 

It is reliably reported that Wal- 
green plans to increase its chain 
here to more than a half a dozen 
stores. R. G. McDonald, of St. 
Louis, Rochester manager for the 
concern, admitted as much in an 
interview, but would not state 
definitely how many stores he 
expected to have in the city 
within the next year or two. 

The question in Rochester now 
is, what is Liggett going to do? 
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Chicago Chain Invades Liggett Strong- 
hold with Three Stores; Ice Companies 
Active in Combatting Growth of Elec- 


trical Refrigeration 


Ice companies and automatic 
refrigeration distributors are al- 
ready engaged in a_ spirited 
contest for the housewife’s cold 
storage money. The ice man is 
still holding his own with the 
individual housewife, but he is 
being badly outdistanced by the 
electric refrigerator man in get- 
ting contractors and builders to 
sign on the dotted line. 

H. C. Gilbert Corporation, dis- 
tributors of Frigidaire, already 
boast complete installations in 
more than twenty-four apartment 
houses in the city, ranging from 
half a dozen to several dozen 
apartments each. Kelvinator is 
also proving a popular means 
of refrigeration with apartment 
house builders. .Practically every 
apartment house which has been 
opened during the past year has 
stressed its automatic refrigera- 
tion and now that is one of the 
first demands made by prospec- 
tive tenants. 


Ice Men Organize 


The ice men have not been 
asleep, however. Four of the 
largest companies in the city 
have combined under the name 
of the Rochester Ice and Cold 
Storage Utilities, Inc. The com- 
panies in this combination are the 
Rochester Cold Storage and Ice 
Company, Harper Ice Company, 
Kondolf Brothers Ice Company 
and Silver Lake Ice Company. 

The new combination has ob- 
tained the franchise for the ex- 
clusive use in Rochester of a new 
ice unit, which it is claimed, is 
just as convenient for the con- 
sumer as artificial refrigeration. 
It is about as large as the or- 
dinary cake of ice and is filled 
with cracked ice and salt and 


placed in the ordinary 
refrigerator. It has 
special compartments for 
freezing cubes or fancy 
desserts, one of the 
strong arguments in 
selling electric re- 
frigeration. 

These units are serviced each 
day by the ice man, who, instead 
of leaving the proverbial cake of 
ice, fills the unit with cracked 
ice and salt. A flat monthly 
charge is made for the service, 
the units being loaned to the 
customer the same as a telephone, 
The units are manufactured by 
the Ice Delivery Company, of 
Aberdeen, Washington. The 
service charge to the customer, it 
is said, will be only slightly 
higher than the usual monthly ice 
bill, but will have the advantage 
of giving more satisfactory serv- 
ice and will save the customer 
from tying up money in costly 
electrical refrigeration. 


Launch Co-operative Campaign 


The new ice combination an- 
nounced its debut with a large 
half page ad in the newspapers 
headed by the caption “Four-in- 
Oné.” Beneath this was a vision- 
ary picture of an ice man witha 
cake of ice on his back towering 
over the community. “A city- 
wide ice service of greatest ef- 
ficiency” was the opening line of 
a statement of policy of the new 
organization. The men heading 
the enterprise were pictured and 
the companies in the combine 
were stated. 

The new ice units have not yet 
arrived, but when they do a cam- 
paign will be launched to educate 
the housewife to a preference for 
them over electrical refrigeration. 
Newspapers and a staff of per- 
sonal representatives will be used 
in the campaign. 

A newcomer in the automatic 
refrigerator field here is the Gen- 
eral Electric refrigerator. The 
Wheeler-Green Electric Company 
has been appointed distributor 1m 
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ced This question is often asked by advertising agencies and advertisers. Here is the answer given by the advertising 
hly as published for the first seven months of 1927 in the three Boston daily newspapers leading in advertising. These 
ice, figures represent the principal merchandise groups with their totals of display advertising printed in week-day issues. 
the or 088 oe AUTOMOBILE Display Advertising | Groceries and Food Products | RADIO Display Advertising 
LOCAL Display Advertising —e tom Se ot 
ne, Post . .658,817 Post . . . 144,562 
“it (Retail Stores) ol Fonda Globe om 557,375 Herald -- ++ $3490 
z Bam Sn ines F __ pe 528,859 Nyc. 3 . 
of P OST eee 3,157,71 7 POST bp Rg oa ete POST IS FIRST—Lcading by 101,442 lines POST IS panne by 61,072 lines 
he Globe... 2,842,550 Furniture and Household Articles | Drug Stores and Proprietary Articles Jewelry 
r it Herald Aig es 2,712,163 (Agate Tinea) (Agate Lines (Ngate Lines) 
’ POST IS FIRST—Leading Globe by 315,167 lines ere 453,786 ee 203,419 Post . 104,263 
itly —Leading Herald by 445,554 lines Herald ..... 431,772 PS a 114,456 Herald . ... 62,216 
— _ Sine Sate ie are ee nie Ae Globe ...... 256,971 Herald... 104,108 Globe 48,189 
1c POST IS FIRST—Leading by 22,014 lines POST IS FIRST—Leading by 86,963 lines POST IS FIRST—Leading by 42,047 lines 
“— NATIONAL Men’s Apparel Toilet Articles Hotels and Restaurants 
er Miscellaneous Display Advertising ee 448,702 Pat. ..-. “$8,349 Post ‘30,262 
mer (Includes all National Advertising, except Herald . 273,838 Oe 58,961 Herald 26,260 
tly Automobile, Financial, P ae Globe ... .. 188,807 Herald ..... 41,034 Globe . 21,302 
st y POST 1 413 010 POST IS FIRST—Leading by 174,864 lines POST IS FIRST—Leading by 29,388 lines POST IS FIRST—Leading by 4,002 lines 
7 . . +] + J so 
Herald. . . 1,306,754 Amusement Advertising Steamships and Travel Florists 
gn Globe * ¢ 6 1,160,415 Post soeeeee 151,428 Post cee eeee "37,289 Post 10,346 
POST IS FIRST—Leeding Herald by 106,256 lines Herald ..... 100,111 Herald ..... 30,960 Globe 6,939 
an- sang useding Globe by 252,595 lines lobe ».. °°. 94,242 GRID. caus 21,163 _ Herald 6,479 
a nn ant Ds BE etter Ee A ! POST IS FIRST—Leading by 51,317 lines POST IS FIRST—Leading by 6,329 lines POST IS FIRST—Leading by 3,407 lines 
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ten counties, including the city of 
Rochester and Monroe county. 
Four city dealers have been ap- 
pointed, including the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation, 
which, because of its excellent 
location and large window space, 
was chosen for the opening dis- 
play. The new refrigerator has 
attracted much attention and 
sales are said to be going well for 
a new product in a field which 
is already overcrowded with re- 
frigerators. 

Another new product in the 
home appliance field introduced 


during the past month is the Au-- 


tomatic washer, manufactured by 
the Automatic Electric Washer 
Company, Newton, Iowa. Mc- 
Curdy and Company, department 
store, is the only dealer an- 
nounced so far in Rochester. A 
quarter page advertisement was 
used to introduce the machine to 
the public. “You’ve been waiting 
for it. Here it is—and you save 
one-third” was the opening shot 
of the message in large black 
type. 


Special Crew at Work 


Another new product intro- 
duced with generous advertising 
was S-G Sani-Garb, manufactured 
by the Kerr-Remington Salt Com- 
pany, Inc., of Philadelphia, under 
license from the Sani-Garb Com- 
pany of Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Two-column newspaper ads 
were used asking the very pointed 
question, “Is there a menace at 
your back door?” If there was, 
Sani-Garb was offered as the cure 
for the evil. The product has 
been placed at most of the gro- 
ceries and general neighborhood 
stores by a special crew of sales- 
men and a favorable demand is 
already: manifest as a result of 
the newspaper advertising. 

The automobile field has been 
considerably shaken up as a re- 
sult of a change in the Chevrolet 
dealer organization here. The 
Burch-Buell Corporation, which 
was formerly the largest Chevro- 
let dealer here, but for the past 
few years has handled other cars, 
returned to the Chevrolet fold 
during the past month under the 
name of Burch Chevrolet Corpo- 
ration. The Marmon and Star 
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distributing franchises held by 
Burch went to Lohman and 
Watters and Swope-Stanley, re- 
spectively. Harris Chevrolet 
Corporation, which was the larg- 
est downtown Chevrolet dealer, 
quit Chevrolet and took on Chrys- 
ler. Buckley Motors, another 
Chevrolet dealer, is now handling 
Star. 


The Langslow-Fowler Com- 


pany, furniture manufacturers of 
this city, who have been opera- 
ting under a receivership for the 
past two years, is either to be 
liquidated or sold as a going con- 
cern, according to an announce- 
ment by Ira D. Kingsbury, 
receiver. This action will be 
taken because of a pronounced 
falling off in sales during the 
period of receivership, he said. 


From Nothing to the ‘Top of 
the List 


(Continued from page 362) 


he determined to go out and sell 
them. 


“We don’t employ any sales- 
man until he is positive he wants 
to sell the Silent Automatic and 
make this his permanent business. 
As a result, we don’t have any 
men changing their minds after 
the first week or so and our turn- 
over of salesmen is almost nil. 

“We begin training a new sales- 
man by sending him out to visit 
six or seven other oil burner 
salesrooms in the city, and- to 
learn all he can about those 
products before he begins to 
study ours. There are two rea- 
sons for this. First, he must 
know the principal features of 
competitive products in order to 
sell ours; second, we want him 
to have full opportunity to decide 
for himself whether or not ours 
is the best burner on the market, 
and whether or not he wants to 
sell it. 

“After he has become familiar 
with the other leading burners, if 
he is still sure he wants to sell 
the Silent Automatic, we give him 
a course of training here at the 
store. This consists of a study of 
our burner, learning how to 
answer the most common ques- 
tions asked by prospects, and 
listening in on sales talks and 
demonstrations given prospects 
on the floor. 


Begin on Acquaintances 


“He then goes out alone to sell. 
We suggest that he work among 
acquaintances at first, because he 
will be asked questions he can’t 
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answer at times until he assimi- 
lates all the information he has 
been given. If he is among ac- 
quaintances, he doesn’t hesitate 
to admit that he doesn’t know 
and they appreciate the circum- 
stances because they know he 
hasn’t been selling the burner 
very long. On the other hand, if 
he called on strangers at once and 
revealed his lack of knowledge, 
they might wonder why we em- 
ploy such salesmen. Of course 
we are always prepared to come 
to the assistance of any salesman, 
new or old. 


Eliminating the Unsuccessful 


“Practically all our salesmen 
are successful—they average bet- 
ter than $5,000 a year—but when 
we do find that we have made a 
mistake in employing a man as a 
salesman, we soon transfer him 
to something else, for which he 
is better fitted, or let him out en- 
tirely. We will not retain a sales- 
man who is not successful. There 
are several reasons for this, chief 
of which is the danger of such 
a man causing dissatisfaction 
among the others. We dont 
want anybody around here ‘sing- 
ing the blues.’ If a man doesn't 
think this is the best place in the 
world to work, we had rather he 
wouldn’t work here. Another 
very good reason is that we know 
from experience and records that 
the man of good personality, 
average ability and sufficient in- 
dustry will be successful here 
and, therefore, one who is not 

(Continued on page 435) 
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Intelligent 
Market 


Washington, D. C. 


Only eight-tenths of 
one per cent of the 
total population of 
Washington, D. C.,, 
527,877, is illiterate. 
Other cities of the 
same size have 10, 12 
and 15 per cent of the 
population that can 
neither read nor write. 
You cannot . advertise 
to people who can 
neither read nor write. 
But you can get a 
pretty full coverage of 
the population of 
Washington, D. C. 


During July, 1927, 
23,968 MORE people 
in Washington, D. C., 
read The Washington 
Times than in July, 
1926. This is a 47 per 
cet gain in new paid 
circulation and a rec- 
ord for The Washing- 
ton Times, which had 
a circulation of 74,824 
during that month. 


Advertisers are buy- 
ing this rising circula- 
tion in this intelligent 
market. 


The Right “Yardstick” For 
Market Analysis 


(Continued from page 396) 


Quite a few organizations have, 
for a.long time, had a quota laid 
out by states. Not so many had 
cut it down to counties. It can be 
done by counties with the mate- 
rial which is now at hand. Be- 
cause state lines are not good 
sales territory dividing lines, it is 
desirable to consider parts of 
states rather than states as a 
whole. In dividing a state, some 
kind of a geographical unit that 
is generally recognized is neces- 
sary, especially in order to secure 
dependable statistical informa- 
tion. We find the answer in the 
county unit which all states rec- 
ognize. 


Measuring Buying Power 


Thus The Curtis Publishing 
Company’s book, “Sales Quotas,” 
dated 1925, will give you all the 
information by counties, cities 
and states. The same” sort of 
work can be done with the 
Crowell Publishing Company’s 
book. Curtis divides the coun- 
ties into three classes. One kind 
of counties is colored red. In the 
red counties throughout the Unit- 
ed States are found 89.95 per cent 
of income tax returns, 90.19 per 
cent of bank deposits and 67.16 
per cent of population. In justice 
to the Curtis people, I feel justi- 
fied in stating that the Curtis cir- 
culation (that is the circulation of 
their three magazines) is shown 
in these red counties to be 82.34 
per cent. 

They have another class of 
counties, called the second group, 
which they color yellow on their 
map, and only 5.99 per cent of in- 
come tax is found in those coun- 
ties, the other figures being pro- 
portionately small. Finally, we 
come to the third group, which 
they color green, and only 2.40 
per cent of income tax returns 
come from those counties. The 
sales manager can easily take 
these county figures (I have only 
touched the high spots of them) 
and can find what proportion of 
sales, potentially, lie in those 


counties. Thus he can find for 
any county in the United States 
a lot of things, such as native 
white families, number of passen- 
ger cars, number of trucks, and 
domestic lighting customers. 


The Index to Sales 


Another approach in measuring 
markets is to select the data that 
best reflects sales opportunity and 
figure out the ratio between this 
and your actual sales. Thus, on 
an electrical product, wired homes 
may be the best index. A manu- 
facturer will then put down, by 
states or territories (such as 
counties), the number of wired 
homes and his sales. He then re- 
duces these figures to simple form 
by figuring his sales per thousand 
wired homes. 

In Territory A his sales may be 
$1,000 per thousand wired homes; 
in Territory B, $750 per thous- 
and; in Territory C, $500. This 
shows that Territories B and C 
are not doing as well, in propor- 
tion to their opportunities, as Ter- 
ritory A, and if he wishes to set 
quotas he can assign to Terri- 
tory B a figure halfway between 
previous sales ($750) and _ the 
sales in Territory A_ ($1,000,) 
which would be $875. Then $875, 
if multiplied by the number of 
wired homes, gives the quotas in 
dollars and cents for that terri- 
tory. 

The procedure as I see it, if you 
wish to divide your quota into 
counties, is to first have the bust- 
ness on your ledgers—over a pe- 


_ riod sufficiently long to make you 


think it is a fair average—sepa- 
rated into counties. This busi- 
ness should be separated into per- 
centages. Perhaps a good way to 
do would be to have the counties 
assembled, by states, and treat 
the percentages of counties as the 
percentage of that state. Then, 
by referring to the numerous in- 
dices which are available, you can 
compare your business done, with 
the potential business. 
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ESTABLISH NEW 
EXPORT SERVICE 


HE Pan-American Informa- 

tion Service has recently been 
established in New York City, 
with a view to promoting Latin- 
American trade by bringing 
about closer contact and a bet- 
ter understanding between the 
peoples of the three Americas. 

According to C. C. Martin, its 
director-treasurer, the service is 
non-political and non-profit mak- 
ing, and is in no sense a vehicle 
for free advertising or publicity 
for American enterprises. 

“Particularly in the matter of 
trade information,” said Mr. Mar- 
tin, “it is expected that construct- 
ive work will be accomplished by 
the service. Every effort will be 
made to provide the citizens of 
Latin-America with information 
regarding trade outlets in this 
country, and American exporters 
will be advised of opportunities 
in the southern countries.” 

The advisory board consists of 
the following men, all of New 
York: Frank D. Waterman, L. 
E. Waterman Company; A. B. 
Dod, Owens Bottle Company; 
E. B. Filsinger, Lawrence & 
Company; L. E. Freeman, Mom- 
sen & Freeman; E. J. Mehren, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing - Com- 
pany, Inc.; R. G. Owens, Amer- 
ican Manufacturers Export As- 
sociation; G. R. Parker, Amer- 
ican Exporters & Importers As- 
sociation; C. W. Rice, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; 
Dr. J. T. Shotwell, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace; 
W. S. Swingle, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; Frank Van 
Leer, Jr., Importers and Traders, 


. American Importers and Traders, 


Inc, and R. S. Willis, Huxley- 
Willis & Company. 


RENAME MUNICIPAL 
PUBLICATION 


_ The monthly magazine Munic- 
ipal and County Engineering, has 
been purchased by the Gillette 
Publishing Company of Chicago, 
and will be renamed Municipal 


News, 


New England’s Second Largest Market 


An Optional 


Combination Rate 


The Providence Journal and The 
Evening Bulletin are published by the 
same company in the same building. 
This is sane business and an economical 
saving. Advertisers benefit by this 
economy. 


The circulation of these newspapers is 
sold separately and not in a forced com- 
bination, so there is comparatively little 
duplication between them. 


For illustration, the combined daily net 
paid circulation of these papers for 
June, 1927, was 112,884, while the net 
paid circulation of the July 4th issue of 
The Providence Journal (The Evening 
Bulletin was not published on this date) 
was in excess of 102,000. 


Display advertising in these newspapers 
is sold separately but local and national 
advertisers are given an opportunity to 
buy the combined circulation at a de- 
cided saving—a matter of economy. 


The Providence Journal-Bulletin op- 
tional combination rate represents the 
best advertising buy in the concentrated 
Rhode Island market and enables ad- 
vertisers to reach a very great majority 
of the English speaking homes in this 
state at a minimum cost. 


ie 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Charles H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 


Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Ford Adds 70,000 Employees to 
Detroit Payrolls 


MPLOYMENT 
conditions in De- 
troit showed a 


sharp upward trend dur- 
ing August, due mainly 
to the fact that the Ford 
Motor Company added 
nearly 70,000 men to its 
force during the month, in prep- 
aration for the introduction of its 


new model, an event scheduled 


for September 1. This addition 
brings the city’s factory workers 
employed to 285,000, an increase 
of about 50,000 over this period 
of 1926, when the Ford factories 
were nearly idle. The first week 
in August 202,156 men were 
working as compared with 233,- 
947 the same week of the previous 
year. 


Continental Baking Expands 


Retail business during July and 
the first three weeks of August 
showed a definite decline over 
1926, according to the Retail 
Merchants Association. Nearly 
half of the stores reporting sales 
volume to the association 
showed a decrease varying from 
5 per cent to 30 per cent over last 
year. Collections are poor in all 
lines. Bank clearings in July 
amounted to $755,978,390, a de- 
crease of $3,594,223 under 1926. 
Postal receipts in July, however, 
were but 1 per cent under last 
year. 

An intensive sales drive, 
marked by the addition of twenty- 
five trucks with their drivers to 
the staff of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, will introduce 
Hostess cakes as baked in the re- 
cently completed $70,000 cake 
bakery to the housewives of De- 
troit and suburbs, opening the 
first week in September. These 
cakes have heretofore been im- 
ported from the Toledo bakery of 
the Continental chain by motor 
truck daily. The city is being re- 
districted by the sales manager 
so as to get the best possible 
coverage by his force and the ef- 
forts of the augmented crew will 
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Retail Business Shows Decline Over 
1926; Continental Baking Opens In- 


tensive Sales Drive; 


August Sales Set New Record 


be reinforced by heavy schedules 
of advertising in the leading 
evening and the morning paper. 

Effective September 1, Lee & 
Cady, wholesale grocers, have 
taken over the local distribution 


_tights for the General Seafoods 


Corporation, packers of Seafresh 
fillets. A try-out newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign is now run- 
ning in Pittsburgh and the copy 
is expected to be released in the 
etroit market in the late Fall. 

The newspaper advertising 
campaign in an evening paper 
featuring C, G. Meaker & Com- 
pany’s Ivanhoe mayonnaise has 
been bolstered up by a recent 
showing of four painted panels 
and fourteen painted walls on a 
short-term contract placed with 
Walker & Company. 

The B. W. Rucker Company, 
distributors of Flash cleaners, 


plan to put a specialty man on. 


the local trade some time in Sep- 
tember. 


Advertise Ham and Bacon 


The Grennan Brothers Pie 
Company, headed by Phil Gren- 
nan of the Grennan Baking organ- 
izations in Brooklyn and 
elsewhere in the east, has been 
incorporated to take over the 
Skrzyncki Pie Company, manu- 
facturers of Quality brand pies, 
one of the largest pie bakers in 
the city. 

Frank E, Lappan, local repre- 
sentative for Ballard & Ballard, 
makers of pancake flour, for five 
years, has resigned. Harold 
Fry succeeds him. 

Prince of Pilsen Lager, bot- 
tled by the Old Colony Brewing 
company of Boston, has recently 
been added to Lee & Cady’s list 
of beverages. The distributors 


Hudson-Essex 
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report the introductory 
sales going well in the 
state but not so well in 
the urban districts where 
the competition is 
keener. 

With the end of the 
eight weeks’ sales drive 
on hams and bacon conducted by 
the American Institute of Meat 
Packers in an evening paper in 
sight, and the special sales drive 
on whole and half hams an- 
nounced by a double truck on 
August 19, three local packers re- 
port surprisingly increased sales 
on hams and bacon during the 
drive. One branch of a large 
Chicago packing house reports its 
sales of hams 100 per cent heavier 
than during the same period of 
last year and bacon sales in- 
creased considerably. 


Drive for Malt Sales 


The Blue Valley Creamery 
Company opened a sales cam- 
paign with a full page in an eve- 
ning paper August 9, followed by 
frequent insertions of smaller 
copy. 

The volume of sales in this dis- 
trict has made it necessary for the 
W. K. Kellogg Company to add 
another salesman to the local 
force, which consisted of four 
salesmen, two window trimmers 
and several demonstrators. The 
Detroit office reports very suc- 
cessful use of the sales promotion- 
al deal offering one case of Pep 
free with a five-case order of 
corn flakes. 

Herman Krause, Inc., Toledo, 
opened a small newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign on K & M 
Three Star malt extract, the first 
advertising to be done by this 
concern in Detroit, in an evening 
paper August 19. The Pioneer 
Malt Products Company is the 
Detroit distributor. 

A contract calling for one 140- 
line insertion each Wednesday 
for a year beginning August 10 
has been placed with the Detroit 
Free Press, featuring the United 
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States Tobacco Company’s Old 
Briar smoking tobacco. The 
paper has distributed a number 
of Old Briar window posters to 
local cigar and drug _ stores. 

A special sales drive by the 
local sales force is under way on 
3arking Dog cigarettes. Though 
no newspaper or outdoor adver- 
tising is being used, a crew is 
sampling the downtown offices 
with good effect, as indicated by 
a check-up of office building cigar 
stands. 


Johnson & Johnson, manufac- 


turers of Modess sanitary nap-_ 


kins, are introducing this product 
in the Detroit market by means 
of 7500-line schedules of rota- 
gravure advertising in the Detroit 
Free Press and Detroit News, the 
first insertions appearing on 
August 28. <A sales crew reached 
the city a week before the adver- 
tising began and is at work cover- 
ing the drug trade. 


Hudson-Essex Sales Up 


The Detroit territorial manager 
of Colgate & Company scored 
some excellent special publicity 
late in August by lecturing to the 
children at the Free Press Fresh 
Air Camp on Elizabeth Lake on 
oral hygiene, passing out tooth- 
brushes and tubes of Colgate’s 
toothpaste after the lecture. The 
newspaper carried photographs 
in connection with “the stunt” in 
its daily issue. 

W. H. Pierce, local represent- 
ative of Henry Tetlow & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, heads a crew 
of three men that has just been 
set at work covering the drug 
trade on behalf of Tetlow’s Blue 
Moon talcum and Philomei per- 
fume. An advertising campaign 
in the newspapers is in prospect 
when sufficient distribution has- 
been secured. 

A total of 5798 new passenger 
cars was delivered to purchasers 
in Detroit in July, as compared 
with 8028 in July 19206. 

July was the largest month in 
the history of the Detroit sales 
branch of the Hudson-Essex or- 
ganization as well as the largest 
for the factory; 1,097 new Hud- 
son and Essex cars were sold in 
Detroit during this month, the 
largest for any line in the city. 
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Three hundred twenty seven 
Chryslers were sold in Detroit 
during the first ten days of Aug- 
ust, a high record for a similar 
period. Total Chrysler sales for 
August will double August, 1926, 
according to the distributor. 


The Richards - Oakland Com- 
pany, Oakland-Pontiac distribu- 
tors, announce the appointment 
of the Pohl & Brenner Motor 
Car Co., 20735 Grand River ave- 
nue, as associate dealer. 

Plans for additions to the 
Paige factory totaling 50,000 
square feet, were announced by 
President Joseph B. Graham late 
in August. The M. J. Hoffman 
Construction Company has been 
awarded the general contract. 
The new unit will cost approxi- 
mately $150,000 and will be com- 
pleted October 1. This brings 
the Paige facilities to 1,200,000 
square feet. 

The first newspaper advertis- 
ing since April on Lincoln cars 
began in the Free Press and News 
the second week in August. The 
contracts call for five and four in- 
sertions respectively of copy 
measuring about 1180 lines. 


Campaign on Sinclair Gas 


In addition to the regular Sun- 
day advertising in the leading 
evening and the morning paper, 
Studebaker placed a special cam- 
paign of daily insertions of 420- 
line copy in the morning paper, 
opening August 10 and closing 
September 1. 

A campaign on Sinclair High 
Compression gasoline consisting 
of one full page and eleven 600- 
line ads opened in one evening 
paper on August 15. 

The electric Utilities Corpora- 
tion, distributors of General Elec- 
tric Refrigerators, has appointed 
the Luke Refrigeration Company, 
newly incorporated by Fred Luke, 
associate dealer. The Electric 
Utilities Corporation has seven 
counties in the state and plans 
to build up an organization of 
four associate dealers, of which 
the Luke concern is the first. 

The Iron Mountain Company, 
manufacturers of electrical refrig- 
erators, is endeavoring to se- 
cure a suitable distributor in De- 
troit. An advertisement  seek- 
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ing a distributor appeared in the 
morning paper recently under the 
signature of the advertising agent, 
The Iron Mountain Company’s 
small model suitable for apart- 
ments is said to offer an excep- 
tional opportunity here. 

Collins-Remsburg, Inc., distrib- 
utors of the Kais oil burner, have 
started a small advertising cam- 
paign in the morning paper. 

John J. Davis & Son, 2728 
baker street, have been appointed 
territorial distributors for the 
Sunstrand oil burner. A _ half 
page in a local paper on August 
21 began a newspaper campaign. 

The Silent Automatic Sales 
Corporation, distributors of the 
Silent Automatic oil burner, have 
put on two additional city sales- 
men recently. 


Crop Outlook Optimistic 


The local branch of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company re- 
port sales running approximately 
5 per cent under this period of 
last year. Three more salesmen 
have been added by the local 
branch to work on the sale of 
bookkeeping machines. The new 
red lacquered Underwood port- 
able was placed on sale in Detroit 
for the first time about the middle 
of August. 

N. W. Ayer & Son have re- 
cently completed a survey of 
conditions affecting the sale of 
Endicott-Johnson shoes in De- 
troit, made with the co-operation 
of one of the newspapers. 


The outlook for Michigan crops 
is good. Corn and fruit crops 
are the outstanding exceptions. 
Growing conditions during Au- 
gust were favorable and_ the 
farmers are optimistic. Cherry 
canneries in the northwestern 
portion of the state are running 
at part capacity with cherries sell- 
ing at 9 cents per pound. ‘There 
will be a large yield of potatoes, 
a fair yield of corn and beans and 
a small yield of apples. The 
farmers have harvested a large 
crop of wheat in most portions of 
the state. 

On August 15 the two princi 
pal ice companies announced a 
decrease in price to 15 cents for 
25 pounds, delivered. The price 

(Continued on page 436) 
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INCIDENTS IN A DAYS WORK OF EVERY SALESMAN 


HE house Howard Bates represented wasn’t the big- 

gest in its field. It wasn’t even the biggest in the 
city. It was just an average, medium-sized prosperous 
firm whose salesmen did an average volume of business 
and had a fairly representative list of customers. 


Every once in a while Bates would encounter the re- 
sistance of prospects who weren’t acquainted with the 
name of his company. Such prospects gave him an un- 
friendly reception, and before the salesman gained an 
opportunity to tell the story of his house convincingly he 
would find himself ushered out the door. 


Then one evening he was looking over the salesmen’s 
bulletin mailed to him every week from headquarters. 
It contained an article about another salesman who had 
found a solution for just the problem that was bothering 
Bates. This salesman refused to be intimidated by pros- 


“I Never Heard of Your Company” 


pects who said accusingly, “I never heard of your com- 
pany.” He had a way of coming back promptly, “Perhaps 
not, Mr. Prospect. But here’s a list of twenty men right 
in your city who do business with us. I am sure that by 
calling any of them you may know on the phone they’ll 
be glad to tell you all about us.” 

Besides this list of customers, he also carried about with 
him a magazine containing his company’s advertising. 
Armed with these proofs, he never had any trouble im- 
pressing his prospect with the standing of his company. 

Now Howard Bates is no longer at a loss when his 
prospect tells him that he only does business with firms 
he knows. That one helpful idea he picked from the 
Dartnell Bulletin for Salesmen repaid him many times 
over for the fifteen minutes he spends every week read- 
ing it. 


SALES 


The Week’s Most Valuable Fifteen Minutes 


Whether your company is large or 
small, whether its name is a_ by-word 
over the country or is known only among 
a few loyal customers, there is some- 
thing of value to your own salesmen in 
every issue of the Dartnell News-Photo 
Bulletins for Salesmen. 


Each week some one fundamental of 
selling is taken up and presented to 
salesmen in an_ interesting, readable 


style. Through it they learn about the 
activities of star salesmen in every line 
of business. It serves as a clearing house 
for the sales tactics which have proved 
successful in meeting the problems all 
salesmen have in common. 

If you are giving your own men the 
opportunity of keeping posted on the best 
practices in the selling field by sending 
them these bulletins every week, you al- 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of 


SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 


THE DARTNELL SALES SERVICE 


PRINTED SALESMANSHIP MAGAZINE 
DARTNELL NEwS-PHOTO BULLETIN FOR SALESMEN 


DARTNELL ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE 


“How To SELL QuaAtity,” Etc. 
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ready know that they bring tangible 
returns in the form of increased sales. 
If you are not now furnishing them with 
this material, we will be glad to see your 
name on this coupon. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION | 
4658 Ravenswood Avenue, | 
Chicago, Ill. | 


| Send me a sample copy of the Dart- 
| nell News-Photo Bulletin for Sales- | 
| men. 

| 
| 
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| 
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Mr. Lewis and Ad Men 


HIS department is not given to pre- 
dictions, but here is one we venture 

to make. Sinclair Lewis is supposed to 
be working on a novel about an adver- 
tising man. Gossip has it that he will 
turn out another “Elmer Gantry.” When, 
as and if, this book is issued, we venture 
to predict that the advertising man, hero, 
or villain, will be a man who is about 
as typical of the general run of adver- 
tising men as a medicine show performer 
is typical of Shakespearean actors. Doubt- 
less the advertising man in Mr. Lewis’ 
book will be the sort of fellow who once 
sold, by mail, such things as love pow- 
ders, preparations to make mustaches 
grow, patent consumption cures and fake 
oil stocks, later graduating into the type 
of advertising man who fosters companies 
who advertise fat reduction nostrums, 
beauty clays which give rosy complexions 
over night, and preparations which are 
alleged to remove blackheads in a jiffy. 
The book, when published, if it is pub- 
lished, will cast a stigma over thousands 
of honest, straightforward advertising 
men and agencies who are doing a good 
job, who are a constructive force in our 
present day distribution scheme. Why 
can’t these latter fellows get together and 
force out the fakers? Then Mr. Lewis, 
if he writes a book, would have to write 
a good one—such as ‘‘Arrowsmith’— 
which would perhaps be a fair picture 


of the advertising fraternity. Cur 


e 
Tips to Poster Men 


N ADVERTISER complains that he 

cannot buy enough poster space where 
he wants it because the poster plants are 
oversold. Oversold poster plants are not 
a new thing. They have been oversold 
many times in the past, with more adver- 
tisers clamoring for space than there were 
boards to accommodate the willing cus- 
tomers. 

Poster advertising is now scheduled by 
towns, a town of a certain population get- 
ting a certain number of posters. We 
suggest that this be changed and that all 
poster schedules be made up on a basis 
of counties—so many boards for so many 
miles of paved highways with population 
taken as one factor. 
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A poster board on a paved road, at 
right angles to the highway so that no 
motorist can miss it, it seems to us, would 
be as good or better an advertisement than 
a poster on top of a building in a crowded 
district. Everybody travels the highways 
now, so highway locations are, consider- 
ing their better visibility, perhaps as good 
as locations in crowded districts. 

Poster companies find it more and more 
difficult to obtain locations for boards in 
crowded districts, but highway locations 
are still plentiful, and poster plant ca- 
pacity could be doubled if advertisers 
would revise their methods of placing 
poster advertising. 

Some bright man in the poster adver- 
tising fraternity could work out correct 
schedules and bring about a great in- 
crease in poster advertising, if the old 
method of placing business by towns was 
abandoned for the better method of using 
posters to cover an entire county. Who 
has another suggestion for the relief of 


crowded poster plants? Wi 
e 


ALES MANAGERS from the United 

States are constantly spilling consid- 
erable profanity over the Canadian cus- 
toms officers’ insistence on payment of 
duty on portable typewriters. It seems 
silly that it is against the law to enter 
Canada with such a harmless device as a 
portable typewriter, but the fact is that 
Canadian officials have great suspicions 
that every American is taking his type- 
writer over there to peddle it. Silly or 
no, the fact is that you’d better leave your 
typewriter at home when going to Canada, 
else you have to pay duty, or have it im- 
pounded at the customs office with no 
way of getting it out, except to revisit 
the same customs office. 

One officer at Buffalo is said to be good 
at collecting typewriters, cameras, field 
glasses and other impedimenta and then 
letting them disappear. It seems to be 
quite a mystery what he does with them, 
but certain American visitors to Canada 
have strong suspicions on the subject. 


e 


A Chicago manufacturer is said to be 
introducing a combined piano, radio and 
phonograph in one instrument. Ed 
Shanks makes the suggestion that an elec- 
tric refrigerator and a gas stove -be added 
to the unit, thus making it really “com- 
plete.” 
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Charles Austin Bates— 
on Advertising 


OW the attitude of advertisers 
towards photographs has changed 
may be learned from the rather amusing 
paragraphs which follow. They are lifted 
from a book on advertising written by 
Charles Austin Bates and published in 
1902. Commenting on the use of photo- 
graphs, Mr. Bates wrote: “The advertiser 
who wants to show his particular brand 
of peppersauce in active operation at a 
Welsh Rabbit party, would like to have 
all the women present at least 98 per cent 
beautiful and stylish, and I am informed 
by a man who makes rather a specialty of 
such gatherings that this percentage of 
pulchritude is seldom, if ever, reached. 
**This is exemplified in the ads which 
show models masquerading as_ society 
women and doing various social and do- 
mestic stunts. Now, doubtless all these 
young women are very estimable persons 
in their own proper orbit, but when they 
pose as society women, they are mani- 
festly not the real thing, and the effect 
sought for is not produced. 


“Even if society women themselves 
could be induced to pose for pictures, the 
result would be unhappy in nine cases out 
of ten.” 

Doubtless Mr. Bates never dreamed 
that “Her Grace,” the Duchess of Marl- 
boro, would pose for a cold cream adver- 
tisement, or that Shumann-Heink would 
pose for a cigarette testimonial, or that 
the picture of Miss Mary Brown War- 
burton, granddaughter of John Wana- 
maker, would vie with a picture of Aunt 
Jemima in the advertisements. 

Gosh, how advertising has been “up- 


lifted”! oer 
e 


Twixt Satan and the Sea 


N MONDAY’S mail the secretary of 

an association of wholesalers sends us 
a two-page letter calling us down for 
saying that the convention of his associa- 
tion was addressed by men whose speeches 
were not all they might have been. This 
secretary wants to know why we are 80 
antagonistic to the wholesalers. 


In the same mail was a letter from a 
manufacturer who wrote, “Kindly cancel 
my subscription. You are playing the job- 
bers’ game and we quit the jobbers long 
ago.” 
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Giving Sales Appeal to Raw Material 


As an example, in the dyeing in- 
dustry, where Monel metal has 
been used to great advantage for 
over eighteen years, our promo- 
tion work is still very actively 
maintained. Thus, an increasing 
volume of business comes to our 
distributors without direct soli- 
citation. In the newly erected 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, over 
150,000 pounds of Monel metal 
were specified for the kitchen and 
and laundry equipment. This 
order was the result of several 
years’ general promotionandcame 
to us without special effort on 
our part. This is an instance of 
how consumers in many indus- 
tries make a general rule of in- 
sisting upon Monel metal when 
placing their orders for equip- 
ment. 


Business Paper Advertising 


We divide our efforts in the 
various industries into sixteen dif- 
ferent fields and use forty-seven 
business papers in our full pro- 
gram of sales promotion. Interest 
in Monel metal is sought by de- 
scribing to the ultimate consumer 
the desirability of using equip- 
ment fabricated from it. In addi- 
tion to this broad trade-paper 
coverage the message is carried 
four times a year to a cross sec- 
tion of industry comprising some 
18,000 individuals by our “Inco” 
magazine. 

Articles in “Inco” describe in- 
dustrial processes or recent de- 
velopments where our product 
has been used. The advertising 
space is offered free to our cus- 
tomers. Reprints of the articles 
and advertisements are furnished 
to manufacturers for their sales 
publicity campaigns. All leads 
received are referred to the appro- 
priate distributor. 

Another feature of our co-op- 
erative sales promotion is the 
publication of a “Monel Metal 
and Nickel Buyer’s Guide.” This 
publication —a twenty-four-page 
booklet — contains a list of all 
classes of equipment in which 
Monel metal or nickel is used and 
8ives the names of reliable manu- 
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facturers from whom it may be 
purchased. Thus it indicates 
stable sources of supply to 20,000 
users and live industrial prospects 
to whom it is sent four times a 
year. 

We have also another plan of 
co-operative advertising which 
we inaugurated five years ago. 
Briefly, the plan is this: Once a 
year in the leading trade paper in 
each of our five principal fields— 
hotel and restaurant, power, hos- 
pital, chemical and metallurgical, 
and dairy—manufacturers using 
Monel metal are offered the op- 
portunity of combining their ad- 
vertisements with our own in a 
special insert. Reprints of these 
complete inserts, which run from 
twenty-four to fifty-eight pages, 
are later bound with a special 
cover and used as direct-mail 
literature, and reprints of indi- 
vidual pages are furnished manu- 
facturers for their circularization. 
We pay for reprints and for the 
extra cost of heavy paper and 
color, while the co-operating ad- 
vertisers pay the regular space 
rates only. 


The Use of Inserts 


The 1926 series of five Monel 
metal inserts was participated in 
by 164 manufacturers and totaled 
246 pages. These co-operative in- 
serts have aroused extensive in- 
terest in this form of co-ordinated 
advertising, and their success is 
evidenced by comparing the 1926 
series with 1924, when participat- 
ing manufacturers numbered 39 
and total pages of advertising 
were 44. 


Not only have these inserts 
aroused interest, but they have 
proved very effective for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1—The regular circulation of 
the trade paper is practically 
doubled by the direct mail- 
ing of reprints of the insert 
to specially selected lists of 
prospects. 

2—The attention value is in- 
creased by the color, heavy 
paper stock, and the com- 
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bined effect of the grouped 
advertisements. 

3—The conviction of the copy 
in each advertisement is in- 
tensified by the agreement. 
of all on the importance of 
using a quality material of 
construction. 


Co-operative Sales Effort 


It is a prerequisite of an adver- 
tising policy such as ours that the 
raw material must have already 
gained general acceptance with 
the ultimate consumers. We 
were, therefore, compelled to di- 
rect our initial efforts towards in- 
troducing our product into a 
limited number of trades. This 
took considerable time and ex- 
plains why Monel metal has only 
recently been introduced for cer- 
tain purposes for which it is ob- 
viously well adapted. 


The central theme of the insert 
upon which all advertisers base 
their appeal is the character of 
the constructional material. The 
high quality of Monel metal im- 
plies that the equipment supplied 
by the manufacturer will measure 
up to the same standard. Thus, 
as will be seen, we have learned 
to increase our sales by a form 
of sales promotion which is based 
on the idea of selling our cus- 
tomer’s product in order to dis- 
pose of our own. The policy has 
worked in a very satisfactory 
manner, probably because it rests 
upon the sound basis of the 
equitable division of increasing 
profit. We might compare the 
satisfaction we have obtained 
from this policy with the satisfac- 
tion that others have obtained 
from our product. 


A. B. C. MEETS IN 
CHICAGO OCT. 17 


The annual fall conventiun of 
the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., will be held in Chicago 
October 17, 18 and 19. It is an- 
nounced from the _ association 
headquarters in New York that 
further details will be released 
inside the next few days. 
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Royal Blue Stores Add to Chaos of 
Grocery Situation in Chicago 


NEW and signifi- 
Aw development 
in the already 


chaotic Chicago grocery 
store situation occurred 
on August 17 with the 
opening of the Royal 
Blue Stores’ warehouse 
on Ogden Avenue. Full page 
advertisements in the Chicago 


papers announced the fact that’ 


the Royal Blue organization, 
which at that time included more 
than 300 individual stores, was 
launching an expansion program 
to extend its stores into every 
neighborhood in Chicago and 
suburbs. 


Compete with Chain 


HE Royal Blue Stores 

claimed to be the originators 
of the Own-Ur-Own chain gro- 
cery store plan, are inviting inde- 
pendent grocery store owners to 
learn how they may convert their 
stores into members of the Royal 
Blue chain. The organization is 
likewise catering -to out-of-town 
jobbers. The cash buying power 
of over 300 stores, it is stated, en- 
ables members to compete with 
the other chains on an equal basis, 
as their pooled resources mean 
substantial savings. 

In its introductory advertising 
campaign it features such na- 
tionally advertised lines as Ivory 
Soap, Lux, Campfire marshmal- 
lows, Sunbrite and Palmolive 
soap without, however, meeting 
the other chains on price. The 
National Tea Company is selling 
Ivory soap two large bars for 21 
cents, while the Piggly Wiggly’s 
price is three small bars for 19 
cents. Lux is sold by the At- 
lantic and Pacific at 23 cents a 
large box; the price at both the 
National and Piggly Wiggly 
stores is three bars for 25 cents. 
The A & P and Piggly Wiggly 
both sell Campfire marshmallows 
at 25 cents a box, and the Na- 
tional and Piggly Wiggly have 
prices of three bars of Palmolive 
for twenty cents. In all these 
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Opening of New Warehouse to Serve 

300 Retail Grocers Lends New Note 

to Chain Warfare; Malt, Cigarettes 
and Investments Active Locally | 


cases the Royal Blue price is a 
few cents higher. 

Other well-known lines the 
Royal Blue stores are depending 
upon to win them immediate 
favor are Mazola oil, Lipton’s tea, 
Olivilo, Fould’s products, College 
Inn products, Webb and Chase 
and Sanborn coffees, Kitchen 
Klenzer, Snider’s catsup, Salada 
and others. 

An interesting point in connec- 
tion with Royal Blue advertise- 
ments is the fact that out of fifty 
products listed, five of them are 
different brands of malt extract. 
They are Blue Ribbon, Puritan, 
Buckeye, Budweiser and High 
Life. Competition among the 
producers of malt is fiercer in 
Chicago, perhaps, than in any 
other city in the country. In 
addition to the advertising these 
five are receiving at the hands of 
the Royal Blue stores, most of 
them are likewise featured oc- 
casionally by the other chains 
and Budweiser, Puritan and Blue 
Ribbon are all running heavy 
campaigns in the newspapers. 
Blatz likewise is on a regular 
newspaper schedule, as well as 
appearing widely on_ posters, 
where it is joined by Joe Grein’s 
Bohemian malt extract. While 
these seven brands are leading in 
sales within the city, they are 
being pushed hard, particularly in 
the foreign quarters, by un- 
branded or unadvertised goods. 


New Speed for Cigarettes 


HE fight for cigarette su- 
premacy in Chicago is as- 
suming vast proportions. Old 
Gold and Barking Dog have 
joined the standard Lucky Strike, 
Camel and Chesterfield advertis- 


ing on twenty-four sheet 
posters. Old Gold and 
the three older fifteen- 
cent brands have all in- 
creased the space and 
frequency of their news- 
paper advertisements. A 
special crew of window 
decorators putting Lucky Strike 
on display in neighborhood drug, 
cigar and confectionery stores; 
the tendency of the United Cigar 
stores to give their best display 
space to Barking Dogs; the three- 
sheet posters on the sides of 
neighborhood stores given over to 
Chesterfields, and the Camel cam- 
paigns on Elevated platforms and 
car cards are other features of 
the drive. 


Begin Fall Campaigns 


LD Golds, it is understood, 

are giving the rest of the field 
a run for its money. According to 
reports, many stores were out of 
stock for a few days last week, 
owing to the inability of the fac- 
tories to supply the demand. 

The billboards adorning the 
sides of neighborhood stores all 
over the city, comprising what is 
known as “place of sale” advertis- 
ing, are pretty well taken up with 
the three sheet posters of Old 
Nick candy bars, Carnation milk 
and Old Manse syrup. Competi- 
tion for space on these boards, 
which is limited by the number 
of stores in the city having visible 
side locations, usually is pretty 
keen. Carnation has been using 
them steadily for the past year or 
so, while Old Nick and Old 
Manse seem to have taken the 
places of Puritan and Budweiser 
malt in these favored spots. 

Oil burner advertising is begin- 
ning to appear on every hand. 
Among the campaigns started in 
the newspapers within the past 
month are those of the Morris- 
sey oil burner, the McIlvaine oil 
burner, the Sundstrand oil heat 
generator, the Quaker oil heater, 
the Nu-Way oil burner, Hardinge 
fuel oil heat, the “new, silent 
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Nokol and the Silent Automatic. 
Oil-O-Matic, A B C and a few 
other of the leaders are concen- 
trating on direct mail at the 
present time, but they are ex- 
pected to launch either news- 
paper or poster campaigns within 
the next few weeks. The local 
association of oil burner dealers 
continues its twenty-four sheet 
poster campaign. In the heating 
field Holland furnaces are also 
quite active. 

Two comparatively recent cam- 
paigns within the soft drink field 
are those advertising Radio Club 
and Chicago Dry, both of which 
are appearing on posters on Ele- 
vated platforms. They are not to 
be confused with the Canada Dry 
campaign, running in rotogravure 
in the papers, or Cliquot Club, 
confined largely to twenty-four 
sheet posters, although from the 
similarity of names it seems 
probable that their producers are 
hoping that they will be. Kremo- 
Ko, another soft drink, following 
its air-tight monopoly of soft 
drink concessions at the ball 
parks, has reinforced that ad- 
vantage with both billboard and 
newspaper advertising. 


New Products on Local Market 


A new brand of soap, Sweet- 
heart toilet soap, has been placed 
on the market recently with a 
special introductory offer through 
which the presentation of a 
coupon clipped from the news- 
papers entitles its holder to three 
full-sized cakes for 13 cents. An- 
other new product on sale in 
drug, cigar and confectionery 
stores is “Chaser,” a candy-like 
tablet claimed to “destroy tobacco 
breath and after-taste and neu- 
tralize nicotine.” They are 
packed in novel counter display 
stands by the Nathan Fox Com- 
pany and advertised in the news- 
papers. 

A study of current advertising 
in the financial sections of the 
Chicago papers reveals an increas- 
ing tendency among financial ad- 
vertisers to get away from the 
cut-and-dried type of investment 
Copy they have been employing 
for years. One of the chief rea- 
sons for this departure is the fact 
that many of the investment 
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houses, realizing a need for the 
kind of advertising that will reach 
the small investor, have taken 
the responsibility of preparing ad- 
vertisements out of the hands of 
bookkeepers, clerks and _ sales 
managers’ secretaries and hired 
trained advertising men to do the 
work. At least half a dozen 
houses along LaSalle Street have 
created the new office of advertis- 
ing manager within the last six 
months and have filled it with 
men qualified for the position. 


This has meant, in practically 
every case, the setting aside of a 
definite advertising appropriation 
—something new in the financial 
world—and the preparation of 
vastly better copy. 


A few of the concerns using 


institutional or good-will adver- 
tising effectively are Thompson 
Ross and Company; Taylor, 
Ewart and Company; Halsey, 
Stuart and Company; Compton 
and Company; the National City 
Company; the Canal Bank and 
Trust Company ; the Illinois Mer- 
chants’ Trust Company ; Mitchell, 
Hutchins and Company; R. E. 
Wilsey and Company; S. W. 
Straus and Company; the Equi- 
table Trust Company; Lawrence 
Stern and Company, and others. 
Practically all these advertisers 
have stopped featuring merely 
new issues and are using a new 
style of typography, illustrations 
and excellent make-up to instill 
confidence in their houses in the 
average “man-in-the-street” in- 
vestor. 


We Tapped a Market Com- 
petitors Had Only Scratched 


(Continued from page 364) 


the spectacular kind which could 
be described in six-figure invest- 
ments, and in glowing terms 
of full-pages in the Saturday 
Evening Post, meant little to the 
individual jobber or to the indi- 
vidual jobber’s salesman, unless 
he could be made to see how it 
was going to help him, personally, 
to increase his profits, or his 
monthly commissions. So we 
started out holding jobber’s sales- 
men’s meetings, with the idea of 
giving the jobber, and each indi- 
vidual on his sales force, a pic- 
ture of his possible market. 


Our Salesmen obtained the co- 
operation of our jobbers in hold- 
ing meetings for the purpose of 
presenting our proposition. The 
story was given to the men with 
the aid of charts, drawings and 
cartoons. For every man on the 
jobber’s force we had prepared a 
small portfolio of loose-leaf 
sheets, of the exact size to fit into 
his catalogue, briefly outlining the 
sales points of our product. It 
also contained reprints of our ad- 
vertising. And, most important 
of all, it contained a “market” 
sheet for the individual salesman 
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for whom it was intended. A 
portion of one of these sheets is 
reproduced with this article. 


Here is what it says: 


Tuis ANALYSIS OF YouR TERRITORY HELPS 
You 1n THREE Ways: 


1. It shows how big the market is in 
each county. 


2. It shows how much business you 
should get from each county. 


3. It shows the amount of advertising 
which will be done in each county 
to move the cans off the retailer’s 
shelf. 


Our aim is to help the jobber’s salesman 
by giving you a definite, accurate selling- 
guide of your own particular territory. 
This analysis gives you a true picture of 
the market opportunity in every county 
in your territory. Without it, how can a 
salesman tell whether he was getting as 
much as he is entitled to? This gives you 
something to shoot at, a way to tell for 
yourself whether you are getting from 
every. county the amount that the market 
opportunity offers. It eliminates guess 
work. It is scientific-selling. You will 
note that where you can sell more cans, 
we give you more advertising -support. 
This shows how “national’. advertising is 
really “local” advertising. It . shows 
exactly how many advertising-calls we 
will make in every given county to sell 
the exact number. of cans that particular 
county should buy. These advertising- 
calls are made right in that one county 
to move that county’s allotment. . You 
have this definite selling help to offer the 
dealer, in other words, you, the jobber’s 


_ salesman, can promise to underwrite the 


dealer’s. purchase for him. 
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Below this is tabulated by 
counties: radiator compound 
market, total car registrations, 
passenger cars other than Fords, 
Fords, trucks and tractors, num- 
ber of advertising calls, rated re- 
tail outlets, and cans per retail 
outlet. 

Thus we have localized our ‘na- 
tional advertising by showing 
each salesman what it is doing 
among his specific prospects. By 
showing him the number of 
“chances for making sales” in his 
territory, we gave him an oppor- 
tunity to measure his own ac- 
complishments. 

This plan of picturing a market 
gave us something with which it 
was possible to win the interest 
of the jobbers’ salesmen. Suppose 
we had had no market story. 
When the time came for our job- 
ber’s meetings, we could have 
placed a can of Warner Liquid 
Solder on the table in front of 
the meeting, and we would have 
had nothing to say other than, 
“That’s our product. It’s good 
for mending leaks in automobile 
radiators and it is guaranteed.” 


One Item in a Hundred 


That would have been our 
whole story. And certainly we 
could not have expected any job- 
ber or his salesman to get excited 
about it, for they sell so many 
more automotive accessories and 
automotive products which run 
into bigger money — bumpers, 
spotlights, radiator caps, etc. 
Our product was one the jobber 
automatically consigned to the 
back of his catalogue — if we 
didn’t stir up interest in it, cer- 
tainly he was going to do nothing 
in its behalf himself. For one 
thing, his experience with many 
other compounds of similar na- 
ture had probably left a rather 
bitter taste in his mouth. 

In our business we have an im- 
portant problem in the small, 
unidentified manufacturer — of 
whom there are literally thou- 
sands. It takes no capital to go 
into business—anybody with a 
bent for chemistry and a kitchen 
stove can make up what he 
thinks is a good product for the 
same purpose, put up a few cans, 
and go out among the dealers in 
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his own neighborhood and get 
them to put it on the shelf—on 
consignment, probably. 


One of the jobs we had laid out 
for our national advertising was 
the blanking out of these name- 
less, unreliable products, in favor 
of making our product known all 
over the country as something 
manufactured with a guarantee 
behind it. The name “Warner” 
had prestige in the motor acces- 
sory business, and we felt that if 
the general public were told this 
name was back of a radiator com- 
pound, they would feel an interest 
and confidence in it. | 


A New Kind of Quota 


To return to the jobber: we 
gave him also a tabulated picture 
of his market which was the sum 
of all the individual sheets made 
up for the salesman. We did not 
give him a “quota” in the ordi- 
nary sense—rather we showed 
him how much business was to be 
gotten out of his territory, and 
the per cent of sales he closed out 
of the total number made in that 
territory was up to him. If we 
showed a jobber that one of his 
competitors was getting 75 per 
cent of the business in a certain 
jobbing territory, then he began 
to wake up and think about get- 
ting some of this business for 
himself. 


The first year we based out 
figures on a general quota set for 
ourselves. The second year the 
plan was in operation we based 
them on the market itself. We 
had sold, by this time, about 545 
out of the 560 first class jobbing 
houses in the country, but we felt 
that distribution needed widening 
in the sense that there were 
“blanks” in these jobbing districts 
which were not getting adequate 
service on our product. 


So we sent our salesmen out to 
make a special investigation and 
a special check-up of distribution. 
In Ohio, for instance, our man 
found that the big jobbers 
covered the small towns very 
thoroughly—even in the smaller, 
out-of-way places, dealers had our 
liquid solder. But in other ter- 
ritories he found the opposite 
condition to be true. He found 
that in many smaller places there 
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were small dealers who were 
serviced by a bigger neighbor- 
hood dealer who was in reality a 
large retailer, but who did a little 
jobbing business on the side as 
well. 


If we were to fill out these 
gaps in our distribution, we had 
to get in touch with these “semi- 
jobbing” concerns. So we worked 
out a special “semi-jobbing” 
proposition for these outlets 
alone, whereby they _ ordered 
through the big jobbers in their 
respective territories, but received 
a special discount from him. In 
this way we retained the co- 
operation of our leading jobbers, 
whereas they would doubtless 
have felt prejudiced had we sold 
these semi-jobbing accounts di- 
rect. We have always main- 
tained a 100 per cent jobbing 
policy. 


A 399 Per Cent Gain 


In checking over the jobber ac- 
counts of last year in comparison 
with the preceding year in the 
different territories, I find that the 
acceptance of the quota system of 
selling, as adopted by the differ- 
ent jobbers, has produced in- 
creases in volume almost in direct 
proportion to their acceptance of 
our plan. 


For instance, one eastern jobber 
shows an increase of 399 per cent, 
and this same account did a good 
volume of business in 1925. Of 
course, this case is an exception. 


However, a good idea of the 
workability of our plan may be 
obtained from random records of 
jobbers in different parts of the 
country; for instance, one in the 
Northwest showed an increase of 
54 per cent; another in the South- 
east, 64 per cent; one in the North 
Central district, 145 per cent; a 
Central district jobber, 57 per 
cent; West Central, 147 per cent; 
Southwest, 71 per cent; Pacific 
Coast, 72 per cent; and North- 
west, 82 per cent. 


One extremely interesting fac- 
tor in our plan is the increase in 
the efficiency of our own sales- 
men after they began working 
under it. In 1926, as compared 
with 1925, every territory showed 
an increase. 
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A. N. A. MEETS ON 
OCTOBER 31 


“6 ODERN Trends in Mar- 

keting” will be the key- 
note subject of the program for 
the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
Inc., to be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, October 31, November 1 
and 2. 

It is planned to have specific 
addresses on a number of mer- 
chandising problems _ resulting 
from changing methods and 
policies of distribution. For 
example, advertising and _ sales 
problems resulting from mergers 
of companies of varying types 
will be discussed by a representa- 
tive of a company which has re- 
cently been a party to such a 
merger. The increasing tendency 
toward large buying as exempli- 
fied in buying syndicates and 
chain stores will be considered. 

“A New Local Medium 
Through Standardizing Direct 
Mail Units” suggests a tie-up 
between national advertisers and 
dealers. Other subjects which in- 
dicate that the program will be 
one of interest not only to adver- 
tising managers, but also to sales 
managers and other marketing 
executives, are: “The Purchas- 
ing Agent’s Attitude Toward Ad- 
vertised Merchandise,” and “Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Price Main- 
tenance.” 

The following program com- 
mittee has been appointed by the 
A.N.A. president, S. E. Cony- 
beare, Armstrong Cork Company : 
Merle Banker Bates, Life Savers, 
Inc., chairman; Lee H. Bristol, 
Bristol-Myers Company; S. 
Bayard Colgate, Colgate & Com- 
pany; W. S. Lockwood, Johns- 
Manville, Inc.; Carl J. Schumann, 
Hile Varnish Corporation; Ald- 
tich-Taylor, Pacific Mills, and P. 
L. Thomson, Western Electric 
Company. 


The Zenith Radio Corporation, 
of Chicago, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the United 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of New 
York City, the account being 
handled through the latter’s new 
Chicago office. 
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‘Tests of 
Intelligence 


HERE probably is no impression 

that is so generally held among city 
people, or which has so little basis in 
fact, as the impression that the read- 
ing of a city magazine bya farm family 
indicates an unusual measure of in- 
telligence or greater than ordinary 
buying power. No other type of pub- 
lication does or can do so much as 
good farm papers have done and are 
doing to help farm folks develop their 
intelligence and increase their effec- 
tiveness. Farm Life pleases while it 
instructs more than a million farm 
families of average intelligence and 
buying power.Other good farm papers 
perform a similar service for other 
important groups. 


T. W. LEQuaATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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(levelanders Prefer 
the CLEVELAND 


"THEY, who know it best, prefer 
Hotel Cleveland for its ——- 


tional food, its quiet but friendly 
service, its furnishings and at- 
mosphere of a luxurious home. 


Clevelanders who are accus- 
tomed to the best the city affords, 
lunch and dine here every day and 
recommend this hotel to out-of- 
town friends. They consider it— 
as you will—more like a private 
club than a hotel. Yet rates for 
many rooms are as low as $3, and 
a moderate priced Lunch Room 
supplements the main dining 
rooms. 

Hotel Cleveland is on the Public 

Square, convenient to all parts 


of the city. Every room has pri- 
vate bath and servidor service. 


HOTEL 
LEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 
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Want More Dealer Sales? Open 
a Store and Show ’em How 


(Continued from page 368) 


a product will give satisfaction to 
the consumer.” All of us can 
name a number of concerns that 
made or sold only low grade pro- 
ducts, that are now out of busi- 
ness and almost forgotten. There 
is no substitute for quality. 


If the retailer is always trying 
to compete with stores that sell 
the cheapest articles in the mar- 
ket, then he had better go out of 
business, because the ten cent 
stores and the chain stores have 
the big advantage. But when it 
comes to training his employes 
to give real personalized service 
to each customer, the kind of 
service that makes him feel “this 
is the place to buy,” the independ- 
ent retailer holds the odds. 
Whether price competition is a 
problem to the merchant depends 
on himself. 


More People Bought Florsheims 


I was in Minneapolis for a few 
days about a month ago, and had 
occasion to pass along Sixth 
street every day where there were 
four shoe stores: a Florsheim 
store, where nearly every shoe in 
the window was marked $10, 
along-side it a shoe store that sold 
only $4 shoes, and another one 
that had them marked $3.50 and 
up. Just across the street was 
another store that sold $5 and $6 
shoes only. 


I noticed that the Florsheim 
store had more customers than 
any of the others, and as far as 
I was concerned, I couldn’t tell 
the difference in quality between 
the cheap foot-wear and the high- 
priced Florsheim products! It 
must be because the Simmons 
Hardware Company motto, 
“Quality is remembered long 
after the price is forgotten,” is 
still working. 


The chain stores have no 
monopoly on brains—and it is 
brains that make for good mer- 
chandising rather than the phan- 
tom public clamor for bargain 
prices. 


One of the important develop- 
ments of our retail stores is the 
demonstration that the retailer 
can sell high-priced merchandise 
with proper exploitation. When 
a dealer learns that we are selling 
quantities of high priced hats in 
our own stores, he can’t very well 
alibi himself when our salesman 
suggests that he stock-up in this 
price class. Instead of choosing 
the avenue of least resistance by 
selling the cheaper grades on the 
plea that that’s what the public 
wants, the merchant is convinced 
that it is worth while to make 
more effort to push the better 
grade merchandise. This effort 
is more satisfying to the con- 
sumer, merchant and manufac- 
turer, for there is infinitely more 
danger of losing prestige and 
good will when quality is on the 
ragged edge. Our stores have 
markedly increased the dealer de- 
mand for our higher priced Itnes, 
and our advertising has created 
consumer acceptance for the 
better merchandise. 


New Ideas for Dealers 


Our aim always is to pass on 
to our dealers what we learn 
about merchandising in our own 
stores, that they may do a better 
job of selling our products. Every 
six months we have the managers 
of our stores come to Seattle for 
a week. It is true they buy their 
next season’s requirements while 
here and give us the benefit of 
their advice on styles and colors, 
but most important is the discus- 
sion of handling the stores and 
customers. We spend hours get- 
ting the best answer to some 
simple questions, such as how to 
greet the customer who comes 
into our store. 


Perhaps, I had better start fur- 
ther back.. We wrote each store 
and asked the manager to get his 
assistants together and.send us a 
list of questions most frequently 
asked when buying a hat. From 
the questionnaire we got about 
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thirty standard questions. Then 
we asked each store to send us 
the answer as they thought it 
should be made. At the next 
conference we spent two days 
discussing those replies until we 
adopted what we all considered 
the best answers. Then we had 
them printed in a little booklet 
which we call “Standard Rules 
and Practices for Hardeman Hat 
Stores.” 


Training Store Managers 


Every manager of one of the 
Hardeman stores is expected to 
study and insist on his assistants 
studying that little booklet until 
the standard answer is the first 
one that comes to his mind when 
a question is asked that is cov- 
ered by our standard answers. 
This book also gives standard 
methods for handling all sales, 
even such details as handling the 
cash register correctly, which was 
no simple matter. Managers re- 
ported that it was impossible to 
give cash register receipts with 
every sale—that customers would 
walk out on them, etc. But when 
we got the system working the 
samé men said it saves time, pre- 
vents mistakes and helps create 
confidence. 


The personnel of each store 
have improvement meetings every 
morning and analyze each lost 
sale, review the standard rules 
and discuss their stock. This 
booklet along with similar 
merchandising aids have been 
worthwhile contributions to our 
dealer-help program and are re- 
ceived by the merchant with con- 
fidence because he knows the 
material is not theorized from 
behind a desk in our factory, but 
represents “laboratory determina- 
tions” in our own stores. When 
we present one of our dealers with 
advice or a plan of stock control, 
we know that it will fit his size of 
business, that it will meet retail 
requirements, because we have 
studied those problems first hand, 
and have made previous applica- 
tion successfully. 


That’s the kind of dealer-help 
that a manufacturer can give a 
dealer with the assurance that his 
advice and his literature is not 
Pigeon-holed and forgotten. 
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pencil with five points of 
superiority: 


1—It is made of a special composi- 
tion that can’t break. 

2—It just can’t jam or bind, all con- 
tacts are metal to metal. 

3—Designs, colors, shapes are all 
new and special with Dur-O-Lite. 

4—It has the simplest mechanism 
ever devised for an automatic 
pencil—all in the tip. 

5—It has a lightness and balance 
all its own. You just feel the 
difference and say, “It’s a delite 
to write with a Dur-O-Lite.” 


DuR-O-LITE 


PENCIL COMPANY 
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Many firms are building up lists 
of splendid prospects through 
the friendly offer of a Dur-O- 
Lite pencil to pleased customers 
in return for furnishing the 
names. The plan works. This 
is only one of the many business 
building plans covered in our 
book, “Six Good Ways to Build 
Good Will.” Send the coupon 
for it today. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 
4541 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
Gentlemen: 


New ideas interest me. Send me—with- | 
out obligation—a copy of your book: 


| “Six Good Ways to Build Good Will.” ] 
| WO MN ce dddiedetaceuadianaaes | 
| jo CUE EUTECTORTC LCCC ! 
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The Square Peg Regardless of how business is 


You Put ina going to be next year—and you 
Round Hole can prove the case either way 


—one thing is certain: Selling 
is going to be harder than it was this year because 
commodity prices are falling and competition is 
growing keener. Selling will continue to be a man’s 
size job for many years to come, so if there are men 
on your sales force whom you have been carrying, 
hoping that something might happen to put them on 
their feet, now is the time to cut the thread. There 
is a world of sense in the saying: “Be slow to hire 
and quick to fire.” You cannot afford to let senti- 
ment warp your better judgment. If you have lost 
confidence in a man, if he has not been able to climb 
under the up-hill selling of this summer, it is best 
for him and best for you to help him find a position 
where he can make something of himself. Too 
often a sales manager will keep a man long after 
he has shown lack of ability. Naturally the sales 
manager wants to justify having hired the man. 
He spends hundreds of dollars to satisfy his pride. 
But, how about the salesman? Is it fair to him 
to keep him at work for which he is unfitted? Is 
it fair to the salesman’s family? A sales manager 
has many responsibilities, but few are more sacred 
than his responsibility to the square peg that he 
has placed in a round hole. 


, It is generally believed 
Particularly South that a large part of the 


America and Australia $3,000,000 sales gain 


which Sherwin-Williams Company reports for the 
fiscal year ending August 31, represents increased 
export sales, particularly to South America and 
Australia. The same thing will be true of numerous 
other concerns when their statements are published 
at the end of 1927. Those who have intrenched 
themselves in foreign markets, and have been able 
to reach overseas for added volume this year are 
going to show up well. Those who have scoffed 
at the idea of selling abroad, who have basked in 
the sunlight of easy-come, easy-go domestic busi- 
ness, will have difficulty in attaining previous high- 
water sales marks, or if they are able to do so it 
will be at the expense of profits. For more than 
ten years Dartnell has pounded away on the idea 
of cultivating foreign markets, particularly the 
English-speaking countries and South America. 
We are still dinging on the same gong. It will be 
many years before the natural growth of this coun- 
try can absorb the full productive capacity of our 
plants. Improved machinery and processes are 
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constantly being perfected; our home purchasing 
power has already been mortgaged by installment 
selling. We must look abroad for business, and 
we will have to interest ourselves in.export selling 
whether we want to or not. The sales manager 
of tomorrow must be a world sales manager, able 
to get business from the Argentine or New Zealand 
as well as from Alaska and New Jersey. The sales 
manager who cannot sell the world over may soon 
have to make way for one who does. 


Through the purchase of 
Printed Salesmanship from 


Is Your Sales 
Literature All 


: the University Press of 
> 
That It Might Bei Cambridge, The Dartnell 


Corporation will have a monthly magazine deal- 
ing with the more effective use of catalogues, 
booklets, house organs, sales letters and other 
literature used in sales work. In the past our ef- 
forts have been confined principally to two groups 
of sales workers: (1) the man in charge of sales 
and advertising, and (2) the salesmen in the field. 
We have been able to help the first group through 
this magazine and our various services and publica- 
tions. We have reached the salesman through our 
weekly News-Bulletins and numerous manuals and 
books on sales tactics. But we have never had any 
organized, systematic contact with the man in the 
sales organization who is charged with the actual 
preparation of sales literature, or the printer who 
must work with him in the production of such 
literature. Printed Salesmanship bridges that gap. 
It gives an opportunity to help not only the. men 
who plan your sales literature, both your own ad- 
vertising department and your advertising agent, 
but it permits us to influence the man who has an 
equal responsibility in the performance of your 
sales literature, the printer who produces it. 


It shall be our aim through Printed Salesman- 
ship to help those who are responsible for the re- 
sults of your sales literature to make it more 
profitable. We believe that every piece of printed 
matter put out by a business concern should sell 
something—either goods or good-will. We belteve 
that it should be well printed and of a quality that 
will reflect favorably upon the house which sends 
it out, but we believe in printing for sale’s sake 
rather than for.art’s sake. It has been our observa- 
tion in working with many thousands of advertisers 
over a period of nearly twenty years that more than 
one half of the printed matter used in sales work 
does not measure up to its possibilities. 
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SURVEYS ELECTRICAL 
REFRIGERATION COST 

N WHAT is claimed to be 

the first complete survey of 
electric refrigeration costs ever 
made, the Frigidaire Corporation 
reports that an average saving of 
$105.46 a year is made by Amer- 
ican housewives who have turned 
from ice to electric refrigerators. 
Three questions were asked of 
10,000 Frigidaire users and a sum- 
mary of the replies showed the 
average cost of operating a ma- 
chine to be $2.66 a month, as com- 
pared with an average of $5.59 a 
month formerly paid for ice. The 
survey covered all sections of the 
United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
SETS NEW MARK 
ENERAL MOTORS sales 
of cars to its dealers passed 
the one-million mark in July this 
year and the retail distribution 
was not far below that figure, a 
recent report says. The July dis- 
tribution of cars was again the 
best for the month in the history 
of the organization. There were 
134,749 cars sold at retail by deal- 
ers compared with 101,576 last 
year and 65,872 in 1925. The 
factory sales to dealers for the 
month totaled 136,909 cars 
against 87,643 in 1926 and 57,358 
in 1925, 


UNITED TAKES ON 
NEW ACCOUNT 

kK & J. BASS, Inc., New York 

e City, are bringing out a new 
type of vanity case which will 
bear the Dunhill name. 

Distribution to retail outlets 
will be started in September. At 
the same time advertising will 
start in magazines and news- 
papers. The advertising account 
is being handled by the United 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
New York City. 


The Climax Engineering Com- 
pany, of Clinton, Iowa, has ap- 
pointed the Buchen Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising and pub- 
icity accounts. An extensive 
Campaign is contemplated. 
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T CHEESE Coupayy, 


Advertis ing Manager 


the inevitable 
Result — 


In 1926 Omaha’s pay roll amounted to| 


more than $31,457,554. 

With such prosperity, Omaha becomes a 
splendid market for all manufacturers and 
retailers. 

The fact that THE OMAHA WORLD- 
HERALD received in its columns 61% of 
all advertising placed in Omaha in 1926, 
clearly proves THE WORLD-HERALD to 
be in command of the Omaha Market. 

Nebraska ranks second in wheat, second 


in corn and has a combined wheat and corn 
crop larger than any other state. This has 
created a ready money condition in Omaha 
which makes it an unusually splendid mar- 
ket for all manufacturers and retailers. 

Such letters as the one reproduced above 
point the way to other advertisers. With 
a larger Omaha circulation than there are 
number of homes the World-Herald suc- 
cessfully covers this market without the 
aid of any other advertising medium. 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


National Repr 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 


mediums, you need 


STANDARD 


RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute in- 
formation on rates, 
discounts, color and 
cover charges, special 
positions, classified 
advertising and read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and 
column sizes--and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


- - —-USE THIS COUPON! - - - - 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 
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Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: You may wad to us, Be epaid, a copy ot the 
current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, toge 
with all bulletins issued since it was published ‘tor® et 
ys" use. Unless we return it at 1 h end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 
subscription. The issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy each 
month. The Service is to be maintained accurately by 
bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 


Street Address 


City 


State 


Individual Signing Order 
Official Position 
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Blind Prejudice as a Factor 
in Retarding Sales 


(Continued from page 356) 


The same sort of testimonial 
advertising that helped popularize 
Spur ties and eyeshades, as em- 
ployed by the advertisers of 
Lucky Strikes, marks the biggest 
step yet taken to make the coun- 
try safe for women smokers. 


“Whether you like it or not, you 


can’t get away from the fact that 
more and more women are smok- 
ing publicly in hotel and theater 
lobbies, taxicabs, restaurants and 
sports parks. The signed state- 
ments of actresses, writers and 
singers in Lucky Strike advertise- 
ments are, as we say, the most 
pronounced effort of any manu- 
facturer to bring about this end, 
and can probably be given as one 
of the chief reasons for women’s 
increased freedom of smoking 
even in the last year. 


A New Use for Yeast 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is another 
product whose popularity has 
been influenced by testimonial ad- 
vertising. A few years ago a 
person would have been about as 
likely to dissolve a ball of bluing 
in a glass of water and drink it 
as he would to apply the same 
treatment to a cake of yeast. But 
the letters and pictures of robust 
men, women and children to 
whom yeast, according to their 
own admission, has proved a sal- 
vation, opened a vast new market 
for the Fleischmann company. 
Here again popular prejudice was 
the factor most to be reckoned 
with, and no matter how skeptical 
you may be of the testimonials 
themselves, you have to agree 
that they have done their work 
of breaking down the public’s 
antagonism. 

So much for testimonial adver- 
tising as a force in counteracting 
disfavor. For certain classes of 
goods it is valuable in curing the 
ills of prejudice. For other ar- 
ticles, however, such as chewing 
gum and cold breakfast foods, it 
probably would prove quite in- 
effective. Not many people 
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would be incited to buy a package 
of Beech Nut or Post Toasties, 
for example, simply by virtue of 
learning that Irvin S. Cobb and 
Mary Garden were addicted to 
their use. Realizing this, and also 
being perfectly aware of the fact 
that prejudice against their pro- 
ducts was running high, the 
manufacturers of chewing gum 
and prepared breakfast foods 
chose a different method; they 
went into the wholesale distribu- 
tion of samples. 

No comment is needed on the 
imprecations cast against the 
practice of gum chewing by cer- 
tain strata of society. But while 
it may be frowned upon now, 
there was a time not many years 
ago when the alleged best people 
openly deplored the _ tendency 
toward making ourselves, as the 
English maintain, a nation of 
gum-chewers. It was at about 
that time that William Wrigley, 
Jr., began a sampling campaign 
which acquainted millions of 
people with the inherent tooth- 
someness of Spearmint, Double- 
mint and Juicy Fruit. 


Promoting Gum Chewing 


The most novel feature of this 
campaign was the mailing of 
three sticks of chewing gum, one 
of each of the three brands, over 
a wide list of names, one mailing 
alone amounting to 9,000,000 
sticks. People in every part of 
the country received these indi- 
vidually addressed packages, and 
since they were opened in the 
privacy of their own homes, it 1s 
to be presumed that they sampled 
them. Along with other makes 
of chewing gum, Wrigley’s was 
likewise distributed at street 
corners, in drug stores, grocery 
stores, confectionery stores and 
cigar stores, and even on front 
porches and in mail boxes. These 
samples, together with all the 
other forms of advertising em- 
ployed .by the chewing gum 
people, created an almost uni- 
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versal acceptance of their product, 
somewhat reluctant in many 
quarters, perhaps, but none the 
less widespread. A person may 
not chew gum himself, but he 
has become resigned to the sight 
of others doing it. 

A comparatively few years ago 
it was considered quite essential 
to health that only hot foods be 
eaten for breakfast. The diges- 
tive apparatus wasn’t supposed to 
be able to stand the shock of cold 
food that early in the morning. 
For that reason the Quaker Oats 
Company, after its spectacular 
success with Quaker Oats, which 
are served hot, encountered con- 
siderable resistance to Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, 
which are served cold. It dis- 
covered a distinction which it had 
not imagined to be so firmly 
rooted in the public mind. 


Where Sampling Is Effective 


Sampling seemed to provide the 
best solution, so sample packages 
of the puffed wheat and rice were 
lavished on housewives all over 
the country, in the belief that if 
they could only be induced to try 
this new form of breakfast food 
their prejudices would be over- 
come. Sales of these two Quaker 
products in recent years demon- 
strates how well that belief was 
founded. People refused to buy 
their first package, but after it 
had been given to them they went 
to the stores for later packages. 
As the largest national advertiser, 
the Quaker Oats Company sees 
to it that this prejudice isn’t 
allowed to bob up again. 


What was true of puffed wheat 
and puffed rice has likewise been 
true of other brands of cold break- 
fast foods. Shredded Wheat, 
Kelloge’s Corn Flakes, Post 
Toasties, Grape Nuts, and many 
others won their first popularity 
through samples. There was a 
time when a housewife would feel 
almost cheated when she came 
home and failed to find a sample 
package of some sort of prepared 
breakfast food reposing on the 
front porch, All the successful 
Manufacturers in this field, too, 
reinforced their sampling cam- 
Paigns from the first with large 
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Reducing the Cost-Per-Call 


by making your men’s calls really count 


OW much does it cost you per 

call for your men who are out 

“pounding sidewalks” all day? 
And of the. calls they make, how 
many are effective? 

When you consider the number of 
follow-ups—when you multiply the 
cost of a call by the number of calls 
before the first order, it comes pretty 
high. 

Yet there is a way that cuts, not 
the cost per call, but the number of 
calls to an order. 

A way that leaves a definite im- 
pression of your firm, of your repre- 
sentative—the first time—on prospects. 
That makes your man welcome when 
he returns. 

It’s no secret, this new way. Thou- 
sands of sales managers are using it 
with an effectiveness that is indicated 
by their continued use of this new 
method. 


The Pencil of Exclusive Features Better Pencil” Bakelite 
This new way is the Autopoint AUTOPOINT COMPANY 

Pencil. Your man presents one to a 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 

new prospect—with your firm name— Without obligation, please send _ booklet, 


your advertisement—stamped imper- 
ishably on the barrel. 


vertisement comes to your prospect’s 
mind a dozen times a day. 


He carries it with him in his 
pocket all the time. 
registers! 


And the cost of Autopoint is so 
small that the savings in salesmen’s 
time offset it many times over. 


Sales executives are invited to 
inquire further regarding Autopoint. 
Write on your letterhead, or use 
the coupon. 


A new way many 
sales managers 
now employ to 
cut sales expense 


YOUR ad 


Full information, an 


impressive list of nationally known 
users, and a sample of this amazing | 
pencil, will be sent at once. o 


Do not delay—find out about | 


Autopoint now. 


your business-building proposition, prices of 
pencils and stamping, and full information. 


Autopoint is such an attractive gift Name 
that it is always nearby. Your ad- ns 
wm. 
Clip the Coupon Address S.M. 9-3-27 


and Mail NOW! 
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eJMake Your Letters 


Sell Good-Will 


VERY executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 

his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect 

money, should build good-will in some degree. In actual practice 
this theory is often forgotten because no practical plan has presented 
itself to carry out a definite ‘‘better letter’? program. 
If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending 
for the Dartnell “Better Letter Program.” It consists of thirty bulletins, 
citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 
model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for putting 
the plan into effect in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, 
letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to any rated 
organization for examination. It may be returned for fu!! credit within 
two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


Ge DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of “SALES MANAGEMENT” 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, U.S. A 


_ 
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—“Don’t know how 
I ever got along without 
Pyramid” 


That’s what one salesman wrote in to the 
Carter-Mayhew Manufacturing Company of 
Minneapolis regarding his use of the Pyra- 
mid Sales Portfolio. And in matters such 
as these, salesmen are, after all, the best 
judges. That is the reason so many manu- 
facturers are supplying their men with 
Pyramids. Our booklet completely covers 
both the single and double visual Pyramid 
Sales Portfolio—may we send you a copy? 


Ask the Man Who Uses One. 


Michigan Book Binding Company 
1036 Beaubien Street Detroit, Michigan 


Factories: Detroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont. 


We Need Four 
Good Salesmen 


E WANT men able to call 

on sales managers and meet 
them on an equal footing; men who 
understand their problems and can 
intelligently show them how Dart- 
nell products and services will in- 
crease sales. These are straight © 
commission jobs, but an established 
territory will be turned over to you 
and commissions advanced at the 
end of each week’s work on all 
orders accepted. Every customer 
you put on the books will pay you 
a continuous income as long as you 
stay with the company. It is high 
grade work that brings you in con- 
tact with the best minds in the sales 
world—and you will be backed up 
by a house of the highest standing 
among sales managers. Men who 
have sold advertising agency service 
do especially well at this work and 
like it better. 


The Dartnell Corporation was estab- 
lished in 1917. It has grown steadily 
each year. Its 1926 sales were ap- 
proximately one million dollars. 

If you want to work for that kind of 
an “outfit,” write (please don’t call): 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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expenditures for general advertis- 
ing, indicating something of the 
fight they have always had in 
holding popular approval to their 
products, although a large share 
of this later advertising has been 
more competitive than educa- 
tional. 


The problem in selling ole- 
omargine, or any other article 
which might be regarded as a 
substitute, for that matter, is 
closely allied to that of selling 
prepared breakfast foods. The 
big difficulty has been to break 
down the consumer’s prejudice to 
a point where he is willing to 
make the initial purchase. Ole- 
omargarine, however, isn’t the 
kind of article which adapts 
itself well to sampling, so some 
other inducement to buy must be 
offered. . 


Popularizing “Oleo” 


The Friedman Manufacturing 
Company, churner of Oak Grove 
and Cream Nut brands of ole- 
margarine, has found premiums 
the most advantageous method of 
getting over that first big ob- 
stacle. Once the initial purchase 
has been made, the difference in 
the cost of olemargarine’ and 
butter, the quality of the ole- 
margarine itself, and the fact that 
additional coupons must be ob- 
tained before any very valuable 
premium can be obtained, are 
depended upon to keep purchasers 
buying additional packages. 

The use of premiums, in fact, 
has become fairly prevalent 
among the producers of ole- 
omargarine. Another class of 
goods popularized to a large 
extent by premiums are alumi- 
num cooking utensils. Prejudice 
against aluminumware was never 
especially deep-seated, being 
more a matter of unchanging 
habits than anything else, but the 


acceptance of this new kind of. 


kitchen equipment was hastened 
materially by the fact that many 
manufacturers employed pre- 
miums. 

Unquestionably, it is in food 
products that prejudice makes 
itself most strongly felt. . People 
have more preconceived notions 
about what they eat than about 
anything else, and it is harder to 
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change their convictions. To lend 
a note of confidence to the claims 
of those manufacturers against 
whose products there is a notice- 
able antagonism, the practice of 
publishing the recommendations 
of doctors has come into vogue. 


Confusing unsweetened con- 
densed milk with the sweetened 
evaporated milk which came 
under some rather close medical 
scrutiny a few years ago, a great 
many people still are prejudiced 
against condensed milk. The fact 
that only 4 per cent of the milk 
produced is condensed and sold 
in cans gives weight to the con- 
tention that if this prejudice 
could be removed a much higher 
percentage might be obtained. 
Forty-four per cent of all milk is 
sold fresh in bottles, but the 
public fails to take into considera- 
tion the uniformity in the quality 
of condensed milk, its certain 
purity or the fact that it repre- 
sents probably more value for 
the money than the milk they 
buy from dairies. 

To offset this prejudice, the 
three leading producers of con- 
densed milk—Carnation, Pet and 
Borden, which do approximately 
75 per cent of the business—all 
bring the physician into the ad- 
vertising picture. Advertisements 
of the Carnation Milk Products 
Company appear in medical and 
hospital journals, and as a result 
of the educational work it has 
done among these health author- 
ities some valuable material has 
been obtained. 


Doctors Endorse Royal 


Sensing a possible disapproval 
of its product because it contains 
cream of tartar, the Royal Baking 
Powder Company recently pub- 
lished the results of a survey in 
its advertising. A group of 
doctors was asked what kind of 
a baking powder was best from 
a health point of view; 722 of 
them, 83 per cent of all who ex- 
pressed an opinion, favored cream 
of tartar. In a footnote it 1s 
pointed out that the Royal cream 
of tartar baking powder contains 
no alum—leaves no bitter taste. 

When the Morton Salt Com- 
pany first introduced its iodized 
salt packages people looked upon 
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iodine as about as suitable for 
internal application as potassium 
cyanide. The fact that only one 
part of iodine was used to every 
5,000 parts of salt made no differ- 
ence. They were afraid of being 
poisoned. THe company forth- 
with obtained the statements of 
leading doctors that iodine in 
infinitesimal quantities was a 
standard preventative for goitre. 
After spending thousands of 
dollars to convey this assurance 
to the public, the Morton Salt 
Company is now selling more of 
the iodized salt than of the plain 
salt for table use. 


Putting Bananas on the Map 


When bananas were first im- 
ported to America the average 
person, in his ignorance, con- 
sidered them the very last thing 
to eat. Prejudice against them 
grew up overnight, and it became 
so bitter that some people still 
object to buying them. The cur- 
rent campaign of the Fruit 
Dispatch Company to elevate 
bananas to their rightful place in 
the American bill of fare takes 
this hangover of an earlier enmity 
into consideration. A quotation 
from an authoritative book, 
“Health and Longevity Through 
Rational Diet,” was used recently 
to let people know that “there is 
probably no more nourishing fruit 
than the ripe banana. As far as 
its digestibility is concerned, it 
will almost melt in the mouth 
when simply turned around sev- 
eral times.” 

The now famous Colman’s 
Mustard campaign carries a strain 
of medical testimony through its 
various advertising. One head- 
line stated: “Great doctors say, 
‘To break congestion, use 
mustard.’” These are but a few 
of the literally hundreds of in- 
stances which might be cited to 
show where doctors’ recom- 
mendations have been found ef- 
fective in removing prejudices 
Which the public, in some inex- 
plicable manner, had formed. 
Justly or unjustly, the prejudices 
Were there, and until they had 
been weeded out their influence 
on sales had been both destruc- 
tive and unwarranted. 
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The Procter ¢3 Collier Co. announces the election of 


C. M. ROBERTSON 


as President and Treasurer 


Mr. Robertson has been engaged in the advertising, sales 
and financial direction of large enterprises for many years. 
He therefore brings to The Procter © Collier Company 
an experience and ability which will augment the well- 
rounded service now rendered to Procter © Collier clients. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 


National, Local and Direct Advertising 
PROCTER €3 COLLIER BUILDING, CINCINNATI 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Keen Business Men- 


—are looking to the South for new business. Firms in 

SOUTHERN ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING terri- 

tory for recent four months have been spending over 

$800,000 a month in magazines alone. Send for sample 

copy. We shall be glad to show you the opportunities 
awaiting you in the Southern States. 


_ Southern Advertising 
and — = 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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Your Trade Mark 


On Book Ends 


A 
Send Them Dignified 
to Your Good-Will 
Customers Bailder 


b pec trade mark, plant or product 
can be attractively shown in relief on 
book ends. Copper plated and antiqued 
to represent bronze. Prices and other 
information on request. Write us today. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, N.Y. 


SPARKLING WITH LIFE ANDACTION 
EACH MORTISED FOR INITIAL 
PROOFS UPON REQUEST 


“LOWRY CARTOON 


CORPORATION 


—— 
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© MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
1206 WEST MONROE: STREET, ie a 
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DOMINATES A 
@Taxi Weekly ”: $415,000,000 
INDUSTRY 
The Taxi Weekly is officially recognized as 
the leading publication of the taxicab in- 
dustry. 200,000 people are directly engaged 
in this field. They do their buying through 
the advertising columns of their trade 
newspaper. 
Published in Its Own Printmz Plant 
At 54 West 74th Street - - New York City 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
42 BROADWAY 80 MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 John 3697 


~ REAL JOBS FOR REAL.MEN _ 
William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
managers for corporations, constantly has high 


grade positions open. 
Service at slight expense. 
without obligation. 


Bulletin and Vocational 
Complete information 
Strictest confidence ob- 


served. Not an agency. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
_ 80 Federal ‘Street, Boston 


PROVE IT! | 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


F your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 


customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and increase sales thru their use. 


Write for samples and prices 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 
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There is practically an un- 
limited number of precedents for 
a broad type of educational ad- 
vertising which has undermined 
prejudice and brought about im- 
portant’ changes in the public’s 
buying habits. Rayon is one of 
them. Opposition to rayon as a 
substitute for silk was unusually 
pronounced at one time, but has 
been overcome to a very large 
extent by advertising. People 
used to think of all soft drinks as 
“pop,” which came to have a 
somewhat unsavory reputation 
through the persistence of some 
of the bottlers in inserting 
powdered marble and other harm- 
ful substances into its composi- 
tion. But Orange Crush, Coca 
Cola and others have successfully 
overcome this prejudice and com- 
pletely changed the public’s atti- 
tude toward soft drinks. 


Up until fifteen or twenty years 
ago every death from ptomaine 
poisoning was reported in the 
newspapers as being due to the 
effects of canned fruits, vege- 
tables or meats. Just this summer 
a group of home _ economics 
students from the Iowa State 
College at Ames visited farmers’ 
wives in every section of the state 
instructing them in the method of 
canning their own produce. Most 
of the women were very reason- 
able when it came to canning 
fruits and vegetables, but many 
of them clung to that old preju- 
dice against canned meat. They 
refused to be shown how to can 
their own meat. 


A Change in Sentiment 


How far such advertisers as the 
Campbell Soup Company, Del 
Monte, the condensed milk peo- 
ple, the packers, Heinz and 
others have gone toward chang- 
ing their opinion cannot be as- 
certained, of course, but it is 
pretty certain that they are 
largely responsible. 

Without the persistent adver- 
tising of Hart, Schaffner, Marx, 
Society Brand, Kuppenheimer 
and a few other clothing manu- 
facturers it is doubtful whether 
men would ever have drifted 
away from insisting upon tailor- 
made suits. When national ad- 
vertising broke in upon the 
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clothing industry your fastidious 
dresser considered ready-to-wear 
clothing far beneath his dignity, 
The exact figures are not ayail- 
able, although it was brought out 
in a recent Dartnell survey that 
only 87 men out of a thousand 
had their suits made to order, but 
the sale of ready-made suits, both 
advertised and unadvertised, has 
shown amazing growth in the last 
fifteen years. 

The soft collar industry experi- 
enced the same situation. Before 
Arrow, Ide and Van Heusen soft 
collars were advertised widely, 
most men didn’t feel “dressed up” 
without a stiff collar. But a little 
advertising and another prejudice 
bit the dust, as one might say. 


New Type of Rugs 


Linoleum formerly was con- 
sidered only fairly good taste for 
the kitchen floor. It was unheard 
of to use it on other parts of the 
house. But Congoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork and Bird’s Neponset 
bucked the public’s opposition 
successfully enough to see their 
products used in halls, bedrooms, 
sun parlors, even, in some cases, 


living and dining rooms. 


Even real estate bonds fall 
within the classification of pro- 
ducts which once felt the burden 
of prejudice hanging over them 
but have since been absolved of 
all disapproval. First mortgage 
bonds have not really come into 
their own since shortly after the 
war. About 1910 they came to be 
regarded as safe investments, but 
it was nearly ten years later that 
they were popularized by the ad- 
vertising of S. W. Straus and 
Company, which led in the edu- 
cational movement, by the 
American Bond and Mortgage 
Company, the late G. L. Miller 
and Company, Greenebaum 
Brothers, the Adair Trust and 
Realty Company and one or two 
others. The list might be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 


Manufacturers who detect 4 
stirring of public prejudice 
against their products, then, have 
plenty of examples to guide them 
in selecting the proper means of 
combatting it. There are several 
alternatives they may choose. 
The case may be easily remedied 
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simply by taking an indirect route 
and instilling within their own 
salesmen the proper appreciation 
of the goods, as was done by the 
packing house mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, or it may 
be a more serious matter. 

Perhaps the product may be 
best adapted to treatment by the 
testimonial advertising method. 
Or sampling or premiums may 
suit it better. If the recom- 
mendations of medical gentlemen 
carry any weight with prospective 
purchasers, precedents for that 
form of obliterating prejudices 
may be found readily. And there 
remains a general educational ad- 
vertising plan which has been 
used, and used with excellent 
results, by the vast majority of 
our leading advertisers who have, 
at one time or another, found 
themselves face to face with the 
dificulty of transforming public 
antagonism into public acceptance 
and even preference. 


TAKES NEW NAME OF 
HOME ECONOMIST 


The Home Economist is the new 
name by which Food and Health 
Education will be known, begin- 
ning with the October issue. In- 
stead of dealing simply with food 
and health subjects, the publica- 
tion, under the new name, will 
deal with all subjects relating to 
home economics development in- 
cluding food, clothing, textiles, 
housing and health. 

The paper will remain under 
the editorial direction of Wini- 
fred Stuart Gibbs, and will con- 
tinue to be published by The 
American Food Journal, Incor- 
porated. 


PRIZES FOR GENERAL 
OUTDOOR EMPLOYEES 


The late O. J. Gude, of the com- 
pany bearing his name, now a 
part of the General Outdoor Ad- 
Vertising Company, Inc., provided 
in his will for the O. J. Gude 
Trophy Fund, a fund to be set 
aside for the awarding of three 
annual prizes to employees of the 
General Outdoor Advertising 
Company for the best design, idea 
t creation involving and affect- 
ing the art of outdoor advertising. 


SALE sg, 


SURVEY of 


the news- 
paper-reading tendencies 


of Dallas homes has just been 


completed. 


In every section 


of the city where substantial 
homes and good buying power 
prevail, The Dallas Morning 
News outstripped all other 
papers in both circulation and 
preference. 


A report of this survey is now being prepared and 
will be ready for mailing by September - 1st. 


The Dallas Morning News 


Dallas is the Door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 


‘< 
when 
we 
laugh 


we 
think 
33 


COMMON CHARGE made against Americans is that we 

don’t think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy 

member”—we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than 
by careful thought. 


To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so 
as to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated 
letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known 
as “Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, 
one to be mailed out each week. 


The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” 
creates, but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Per- 
haps I am guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at 
six dollars, prices lower in quantity lots. Send for the story 
of “Happy Sayles.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Club Woman 


with one ad which we place 
in the club women’s monthly 
magazines—46 official State 
organs published monthly by the 
leading women in every State— 
3,000,000 Federated Club Women, 
1,000,000 League Women. 

This is the only field where 
you buy MASS circulation and 
CLASS circulation at the same 
time. Select only publications in 
the territory where you desire to 
increase sales for a quality 
product. 


Write for booklet and rates. 


Club Service Publishing Co. 


Publisher’s Representatives 
131 East 23rd St. New York City 


Where Rooms are 
Larger and Luxury 
is Homelike 


ry et oy SN Gs Ms HL SO SS Ces 

by an AO ae 

ng 1 OO Le a ae 
(An mn mom mT 


700 Large Rooms with Bath 
85% are priced from $3.00 to $5.00 


DETROIT-LELAND 
HOTEL 


Bagley at Cass, Detroit, Michigan 
(a few steps from the Michigan Theatre) 


Wm. J. Chittenden, Jr., Manager 
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Partnership Agreements 


(Continued from page 406) 


effect of the whole profits of a 
venture, and nothing is said about 
losses. Participation in the profits 
and losses of a business or under- 
taking affords the usual, and per- 
haps the most cogent, test of the 
existence of an intention to form 
a partnership. An agreement for 
such participation is not, however, 
a conclusion of law, if other cir- 
cumstances show that no partner- 
ship was intended .... Hence 
participation in the profits of a 
business raises a presumption of 
the existence of a partnership. 
This presumption is not conclu- 
sive, but if not rebutted, is suffi- 
cient to establish a partnership.” 


The State of Partnership 


Generally speaking when both 
parties furnish the capital, and 
are to share in the profits, no 
question can arise as to the exist- 
ence of a partnership. And when 
one party contributes the capital 
and the other the salesmanship 
skill for carrying on a joint enter- 
prise, such a combination consti- 
tutes a partnership unless some- 
thing appears in the contract to 
indicate the contrary. The inten- 
tions of the parties control and 
the whole contract is carefully 
examined by the Court. More- 
over, for a valid partnership to 
exist all of the members must 
have equal control of the business. 
And where a person is employed 
merely to sell goods and receives 
a share of the profits, but the em- 
ployer retains the control and 
management of the business, 
there is no partnership between 
these persons. 


It was disclosed in McBrayer 
vs. Smith, 145 S. W. 1053, that 
an arrangement existed between 
a salesman and his employer 
whereby the latter was to receive 
one-third of the profits the two 
should earn. The Court held that 
simply sharing in the profits is 
not enough to make a salesman a 
partner in the business. 

Also, in Rush vs. First National 
Bank of Amarillo, 160 S. W. 322, 
the Court said: 


PSGQmeankes: =e = 


“Authorities are abundant to 
the effect that a partnership may, 
according to the intention of the 
parties, be formed for the purpose 
of one transaction alone, that is, 
the buying .... and selling 
them for a profit. * * * as a mat- 
ter of law, such partnerships may 
be formed, but whether they exist 
is a question of fact to be deter- 
mined from the evidence. It is 
true that the written contract of 
partnership should be interpreted 
by the aid of the circumstances 
to discover the intention of the 
parties, and then subsequent acts 
should be considered in regard to 
the character of relation they con- 
sider existent between them, not- 
withstanding the contract.” 


Relations with Third Parties 


To summarize: A partnership 
exists, as between the parties of 
the agreement, if the intentions of 
all of the parties are that each 
has control and management of 
the business; that each shall bear 
the losses; and that each shall 
share in the profits. 

But with relation to creditors, 
or persons other than the mem- 
bers, any person may be held a 
partner and responsible as such, 
if the party himself by act, word 
or sign leads the world to believe 
that he is a partner in the bust 
ness, or permits others to do so. 

With respect to the method of 
determining whether a_ partner- 
ship exists as between the part: 
ners themselves, the Court, in 
Hughes vs. Ewing, 162 Mo. 261, 
62 S. W. 465, quotes the follow- 
ing language as the modern 
doctrine of this subject: “It is 
clear that the old rule that shar- 
ing profits as profits made one a 
partner, is overthrown. It seems 
true that the real test is that 
* * * there must be a community 
of interest—adjoining as principles 
in carrying on a business for their 
joini profit.” 


Bourday, Inc., has appointed 


the United Advertising Agency, 
New York, to handle its account. 
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FROM NOTHING TO 
THE TOP OF THE LIST 


(Continued from page 410) 


successful here must lack some 
one of these qualifications; prob- 
ably that of being industrious.” 


Meetings Held Weekly 


Mr. Gessell believes that sales- 
men of the type he selects will 
work better if given considerable 
latitude and spared the rather 
popular “pep and ginger” meth- 
ods of sales management. He 
holds a sales meeting once a 
week, but makes these very in- 
formal and practical. 


Salesmen carry portfolios in 
which are photographs of every 
kind of installation the corpora- 
tion makes, from the largest to 
the smallest, as well as complete 
lists of all owners of Silent Au- 
tomatic burners in the city. “We 
don’t pick out just a few enthu- 
siastic Owners and use them as 
references,” Mr. Gessell declared. 
“Every salesman carries a list of 
all owners in the territory and he 
invites the prospect to refer to 
any owner. In fact, we almost 
insist that the prospect select two 
or three owners and communicate 
with them.” 


Service is one of the most im- 
portant phases of an oil burner 
dealer’s business. The burners 
must be properly installed in the 
first place, or they will prove ex 
pensive and unsatisfactory, and 
the dealer must be prepared to 
give service on them at any hour 
of the day or night, in case it is 
needed. It is said that a very 
large percentage of such dealers 
who have failed, have done so 


because they failed to give proper 
service, 


How Service Is Employed 


“Next to the product, itself, we 
emphasize service,” Mr. Gessell 
said. “The service plans were 
worked out even before we began 
selling and we have adhered 
Strictly to our rules. Our com- 
pany will not take on any dealer 
who is not prepared to give the 
kind of service we think neces- 
sary, and we don’t give any dealer 


More territory than he can serve 
Properly.” 
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A NEW HOTEL WITHOUT “Ups”! 


—it’s never been done before! 
ONE PRICE FOR ALL 


THE ROOMS 

HE 12-story fireproof 

Cornish Arms Hotel, 
just opened, has eliminated 
all the hokum of “up” 
prices. This convenient 
and comfortable new hotel 
has only one price for a 
single room and _ bath, 
$3.00 per day. Double room 
for two, with bath, $4.50. 
Remember, there are no 
“ups.” There’s a bath 
with every room: 340 
rooms to select from. Ex- 
cellent restaurant service 


RROD 


at moderate prices. 


5 minutes to Times Square, 5 minutes to Penn. Station, 
8 minutes to Grand Central, and near all Steamship Lines. 


Come and Compare! 


CORNISH ARMS HOTEL 


WEST 23d STREET, at Eighth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


4 


Encourage your office staff 
to write BETTER LETTERS 


ANY TIMES letters are sent out over the 

signature of an officer of a company about 

which the official knows very little. 
letters are carelessly written, invoke ill will, and may 
result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


These 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make 
and to show better ways of saying the same thing, 
the Dartnell “Better Letter Program” has been pre- 
pared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together 
with a detailed program for putting the plan into effect 
in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, letters 
and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to 
any rated company for examination. It may be re- 
turned for full credit within two weeks if you are not 
convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive means 
of improving your correspondence. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FORD ADDS 70,000 
EMPLOYEES 


(Continued from page 416) 


had been about 16% cents with 
coupon books. Single cakes may 
now be purchased from the 
wagons. This change was brought 
about by huckster competition, 
according to a statement issued 
by the companies. 

Late in August the Eaton- 
Clark Company, importers and 
manufacturers of dyestuffs and 
chemicals, moved their quarters 
from Woodward and Atwater to 
1490 Franklin street. The com- 
pany was founded in 1838. 

The Detroit Fruit Auction 
Company, which had been located 
at 1771 Fort street west for twen- 
ty years, moved to its new ter- 
minal in the Michigan Produce 
Yards, built for the company by 
the Michigan Central Railroad on 
August 15. The company han- 
dles more than 3,000 cars of pro- 
duce yearly, valued at $4,000,000. 

Permits for 1686 new buildings 
were issued during July. This 
figure is 50 per cent less than for 
the same month of last year. 

The Hoskins Manufacturing 
Company, makers of electrical 
furnaces, started work late in 
August upon a two-story factory 
addition to be 295 x 80 feet in 
size and to cost $100,000. 

Simon J. Murphy, president of 
the company owning the Penob- 
scot Building, drove the first rivet 
in the steelwork of the 46-story 
Greater Penobscot Building that 
is to rise beside the present struc- 
ture, on August 19. The new 
building was designed by Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls with Don- 
aldson & Meier as associate archi- 
tects and will be completed Octo- 
ber 1, 1928: The estimated cost 
is $5,000,000. 

It will have forty-four rent- 
able floors, comprising 1,500,000 
square feet of space. The Guar- 
dian-Detroit Bank will occupy the 
first five floors of the building. 
The structure is of ultra-fireproof 
construction and will be served 
by thirty-four high speed eleva- 
tors. A powerful light, visible 
from thirty to thirty-five miles, 


will be installed on top of the. 


building as a guide to aviators. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE WHO 
can plan, command and carry through. Well 
grounded in all phases of modern merchan- 
dising, advertising, and management. A 
record of accomplishment, and the habit of 
securing profitable results under difficult con- 
ditions. Equipped with initiative, physical 
and mental energy, likeable personality, and 
the ability to develop ideas that sell merchan- 
dise. National acquaintance with jobbers, re- 
tailers and public utilities. Age 34, college 
graduate. At home in the office or field. 
Address Box M-912, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


A SALESMANAGER, WHO CAN MANAGE 
salesmen, sell by mail, hold down expenses, 
work up enthusiasm, plan and execute sales 
campaigns. 

A salesmanager, who HAS tact, initiative, 
judgment, forcefullness, personality and suc- 
cessful experience, desires a new connection. 
Address Box M-914, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
EXPERIENCED CORRUGATED BOX 
Salesman wanted by one of the largest and 
best established Manufacturers in the Central 
West. Good opening for the right man, but 
must be experienced and well recommended. 
Give all details in first letter. You do not 
have to be afraid to answer this ad for our 
own salesmen have been notified. Could also 
use a good CORRUGATED BOX DESIGNER. 
Address Box No. M814, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 4660 Ravenswood, Chicago. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE — A MANUFAC- 
turer with country-wide distribution of com- 
modity products needs a High-Grade Sales 
Executive who has really DONE THINGS in 
a BIG WAY. He will be able to show CON- 
CLUSIVE PROOF that he KNOWS HOW 
TO BUILD A GOOD SALES ORGANIZA- 
TION, by personal selection of salesmen and 
the handling of them along constructive lines. 
This man should be between the ages of 35 
and 40. He should be able to prove to us 
that he KNOWS HOW TO MARKET A 
LINE OF PRODUCTS through the retail 
dealer by MERCHANDISING METHODS. 
He will know when a salesman is profitable 
and unprofitable, and be a man of keen in- 


This is not a position that can be filled 
by a salesman. Selling experience in the field 
will be invaluable but in addition he must be 
= EXPERIENCED MANAGER OF SALEs. 

The line is marketed direct to retail deal. 
ers exclusive of druggists and grocers and js 
well known in all sections of the country, 
Replies must include full information cover. 
ing present and previous connections, what 
you have done that makes you feel qualified 
for the position, your age, whether married 
or single, and the salary you desire. All in. 
formation will be held strictly confidential, 
This opening is at one of our many Branches, 
The future in the Branch is extensive and 
Home Office Executives are selected from 
Branch Manager ranks. Address General 
Branch Manager, Box M-910, SALES MANAGcE- 
MENT, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
sixteen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty-year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


INCORPORATIONS 


TRUSTS, CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED 
every state. Amtacs trust form provides cor- 
poration advantages, avoids state taxes, reports 
and representation expenses. Do business any- 
where. Maximum powers. Write for informa- 
tion $1027. AMTACS, 35 Flower, Washington. 


tellect_ and good judgment. 
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